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SCHOPENHAUER IN RELATION TO KANT. 


BY J. HUTCHISON STIRLING. 


The discussion of this relation will, it is hoped, be product- 
ive of not a little that may prove at once determinative of the 
one and illustrative of the other. The following is a transla- 
tion of the entire section (23), which opens in page 85 of the 
third edition of Schopenhauer’s work, ‘‘ Ueber die vierfache 
Wurzel des Satzes vom zureichenden Grunde.”’ 


REFUTATION OF THE PROOF GIVEN BY KANT FOR THE A PRIORI NATURE 
OF THE NOTION OF CAUSALITY. 


The exposition of the universal validity of the law of Causality 
for all experience, its a priori nature and consequent limitation to 
the possibility of experience, is a main object of the Kritik of Pure 
Reason. Nevertheless, I cannot agree with the proof given there of 
the a priori nature of the proposition. It is, in essentials, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ The synthesis of the many of particulars through imagina- 
tion that is required for every empirical perception — this, syuthesis 
gives succession, but not yet any determinate one: that is to say, 
it leaves undetermined which of two perceived states is the prior, 
not only in my imagination, but in the object. Determinate order of 
this succession, however — and through such order alone the contents 
of perception become experience, or, what is the same thing, such 
order alone gives authority to judgments objectively valid — this 


1 As preceding and conditioning this paper (which, however, is quite independ- 
ent), attention is invited to the article, “The Philosophy of Causality: Hume and 
Kant,” in the Princeton Review, for January, 1879. 
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order, then, results alone from the notion of pure understanding 
named cause and effect. The axiom of the causal relation, there- 
fore, is condition of the possibility of experience, and, as such, given 
us a priori.’’ (See Krit. d. rein. Vern., 1. Aufl., S. 201; 5. Aufl., 
S. 246.) 

According to this, then, the order of the succession of the changes 
of real objects shall be perceived to be an objective one only first of 
all by virtue of the causality of these. Kant repeats and illustrates 
this proposition in the ‘* Kritik of Pure Reason,’’ particularly in his 
**Second Analogy of Experience’’ (1. Aufl., S. 189; vollstandiger 
in der 5. Aufl., S. 232); and, again, in the conclusion of his ‘* Third 
Analogy,’’ [?] which passages I beg every one to read over again, who 
would understand what follows. He maintains everywhere here that 
the objectivity of the succession of the impressions, which objectivity 
he explains as its agreement (the succession’s agreement) with the 
succession of real objects; that this objectivity is perceived only 
through the rule according to which they follow one another — that 
is to say, through the law of causality; that, consequently, the 
objective relation of consecutive appearances to sense remains fully 
undetermined through my mere perception, inasmuch as I only per- 
ceive then the sequence of my impressions, and the sequence in 
my apprehension authorizes no judgment as regards the sequence in 
the object, unless my judgment support itself on the law of caus- 
ality; seeing that, moreover, I might, in my apprehension, cause 
the succession of the perceptions to proceed as well in quite a reverse 
order, as there is nothing which determines it as objective. In 
illustration of these propositions, he adduces the example of a house, 
the parts of which he is able to consider in any required succession — 
as, from above downwards, or from below upwards; where, there- 
fore, the determination of the succession would be merely subjective, 
and not realized in any object, because dependent on his will and 
pleasure. And, as a contrast, he brings forward the perception of a 
ship driving down stream. Here he perceives the ship ever lower 
and lower, and he cannot alter this his perception of the succession 
of its various positions. Hence, in this case, he deduces the sub- 
jective suite of his apprehension from the objective suite in the 
sensible phenomenon; and this latter suite he names, accordingly, a 
Begebenheit —an occurrence, an event, a something that has taken 
place or happened. Now, against this, I maintain that both cases are 
noways different ; that both are occurrences; that the perception of 
both is objective—that is to say, it is a perception of changes of 
real objects, perceived as such by the subject. Both are changes of 
the position of two bodies in each other’s regard. In the first case, 
one of these bodies is the corporeal frame proper of the observer 
himself, or, rather, only a part of it, namely, the eye; and the other 
is the house, in respect of the parts of which the position of the eye 
is successively altered. In the second case it is the ship alters its 
position in respect of the stream, and the alteration, therefore, is 
between two bodies. Both are occurrences; the only difference is 
that, in the first case, the alteration proceeds from the body of the 
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observer himself, whose sensations are, indeed, the starting-point of 
all the perceptions of it—it itself, nevertheless, being an object 
among objects, and, consequently, subjected to the laws of this ob- 
jective corporeal world. The movement of his body by his own will 
is for him, so far as he is purely perceptive, merely an empirically 
perceived fact. The order of succession in the change might be as 
well inverted in the second case as in the first, had but the observer 
as well the power to draw the ship up stream as to move his eye in 
an opposite direction to the first one. For it is from the succession 
of the perceptions of the parts of the house depending on his own 
will that Kant concludes it not to be objective and not an occurrence. 
But the movement of his eye in the direction from roof to cellar is 
one occurrence, and the opposed movement from cellar to roof a 
second one, quite as much as the movement of the ship. There is 
no difference here whatever ; just as —in regard to its being an occur- 
rence or not — there is no difference whether I pass by a file of soldiers 
or they pass by me; both are occurrences. If, from the bank, I fix 
my eyes on a ship passing near it, it will presently appear to me that 
it is the bank moves, taking me with it, while it is the ship stands 
still. I am, of course, wrong here in regard to the cause of the 
relative change of place, seeing that I ascribe the movement to the 
wrong object; but I perceive objectively, and correctly enough nev- 
ertheless, the real succession of the relative positions of my body to 
the ship. Neither would Kant, in the case adduced by him, have 
believed himself to find a difference, had he reflected that his body 
is an object among objects, and that the succession of his empirical 
perceptions depends on the succession of the impressions of other 
objects on his body, and is, consequently, an objective one — that 
is, takes place with respect to objects immediately (though not medi- 
ately), independent of the will of the subject, and can, consequently, 
very well be perceived without the successive objects that impress his 
body standing together in a causal connection. 

Kant says: Time cannot be perceived ; therefore, no succession of 
impressions can be empirically perceived as objective — that is to 
say, as alterations of the sensible phenomena, in distinction from 
alterations of mere subjective impressions. The objectivity of an 
alteration can be cognized only through the law of causality, which is 
a rule in accordance with which states follow each other. And the 
result of his allegation would be that we perceive as objective no 
sequence in time whatever, except that of cause and effect, and that 
every other sequence of sensible phenomena perceived by us is de- 
termined thus, and not otherwise, only by our own will. I must allege 
against all this that sensible phenomena may very well follow on one 
another without following from one another. And this noways 
prejudices the law of causality. For it remains certain that every 
change is the effect of another, so much standing, a priori, fixed ; 
still it does not follow on that one only which is its cause, but on all 
others which are simultaneous with this latter, and with which it (the 
effect) stands not in any causal connection. It is perceived by me, 
not only in the series of causes and effects, but in a quite other one, 
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which, however, is not, on that account, any the less objective, and 
very easily distinguished from any subjective one dependent on 
my own will — as, for example, that of my phantasmata. The suc- 
cession in time of occurrences which stand not in causal connec- 
tion is what we call chance (Zufall), a word derived from the Zusam- 
menfallen — the falling together, the encountering, the contingence of 
what are in no connection —just like ro cupfefyxos from cupfatverw, 
(Comp. Arist. Anal., post. I. 4.) I step out of doors, and a tile, 
falling from the roof, hits me; there is no causal connection be- 
tween my stepping out and this falling of the tile; nevertheless, the 
succession — namely, that my movement preceded that of the tile — 
is objectively determined in my apprehension, and not subjectively 
by my own will; which otherwise, indeed, would rather have reversed 
the succession. In the same way the succession of the notes in a 
piece of music is objectively determined, and not subjectively by me 
who listen to them; but who will say that such musical notes follow 
each other according to the law of cause and effect. Nay, even the 
succession of day and night is, beyond doubt, objectively perceived 
by us, but these are certainly not apprehended as cause and effect, 
the one of the other; and, in regard to their common cause, the 
world, until Copernicus, was in error, without the correct perception 
of their succession in any way suffering therefrom. And by this, 
too, let it be said in passing, is the hypothesis of Hume refuted ; in- 
asmuch as the oldest and wholly exceptionless succession of day and 
night has, for all that, never misled any one to conclude, through 
custom, that the one is the cause of the other. 

Kant says, in the same place, that an impression manifests object- 
ive reality (that, of course, means is distinguished from mere phan- 
tasmata) only by this: that we perceive its necessary connection with 
other impressions, as in subjection to a rule (the law of causality), 
and its place in a determinate order of our impressions as in relation 
of time. But of how few impressions do we know the place given 
to them in the causal series by the causal law! And yet we can always 
distinguish the objective ones from the subjective ones — real objects. 
from phantasmata. In sleep, the brain being then isolated from 
the peripheral nervous system, and thereby from external impres- 
sions, this distinction is impossible to us; and, therefore, in our 
dreams we take phantasmata to be real objects, and only when we 
awake, only when the sensible nerves and the external universe with 
them return into consciousness, only then do we perceive our error ; 
at the same time that, even in dream, so long as it is continuous, the 
causal law maintains its right — only that an impossible material is 
often imposed upon it. Almost we might believe that Kant, in the 
passage concerned, had stood under the influence of Leibnitz, how- 
ever much in his whole philosophy he is opposed to the latter, when 
we consider, that is, the quite similar expressions of Leibnitz in his 
Nouveaux Essais sur l’ Entendement (Liv. IV, ch. 2, § 14), as, for 
example, ‘‘ la vérité des choses sensibles ne consiste que dans la liaison 
des phénomenes, qui doit avoir sa raison, et c’est ce qui les distingue 
des songes. Le vrai critérion, en matiere des objets des sens, est la 
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liaison des phénoméenes, qui garantit les vérités de fait, a Végard des 
choses sensibles hors de nous.’’ 

In regard to this whole proof of the a-priori and necessary nature 
of the law of causality from the circumstance that only through 
means of it do we perceive the objective succession of changes, and 
that it so far is a condition of experience, Kant has manifestly fallen 
into an extremely surprising error, and one so palpable that it is only 
to be explained as resulting from his pre-occupation with the a priori 
part of our knowledge, which has caused him to lose sight of what 
everybody else must have seen. The only correct proof of the 
-@ priori nature of the law of causality is given by me in section 21. 
This a priori nature is verified every instant by the immovable cer- 
tainty with which every one, in all cases, expects from experience 
that it will take place in accordance with this law —that is, through 
the apodeictic validity that we attribute to this law — a validity which 
distinguishes itself from every other such founded on induction — as, 
for instance, the (empirically known) laws of nature — by this: that it 
is impossible for us even to think of this law’s undergoing an exception 
anywhere in the world of experience. We may think, for example, 
of the law of gravitation some day ceasing to operate, but not of this 
taking place without a cause. 

Kant, in his proof, has fallen into the opposite error from Hume. 
‘This latter, namely, called mere following, all following from ; whereas 
Kant, again, will have it that there is only following from, and no fol- 
lowing but that. Pure understanding, undoubtedly, can alone com- 
prehend following from, but mere following as little as the difference 
between right hand and left, which difference, like mere following, is 
-only to be apprehended by pure sense. The sequence of events in time 
can certainly, though denied by Kant as cited, be empirically cog- 
nized, just as well as the side-by-side of things in space. How, how- 
ever, something follows on another in time generally, as little admits 
of explanation as how something follows from another ; that cognition 
is given and conditioned by pure sense, as this by pure understanding. 
But Kant, in holding the objective succession of sensible phenomena 
to be known only by the clue of causality, falls into the same error with 
which (Kr. d. r. V., 1. Aufl., S. 275) he reproaches Leibnitz, that, 
namely, ‘‘ he intellectualizes the forms of sense.’’ As regards suc- 
cession, my view is this: From the form belonging to pure sense — 
time — we derive our knowledge of the mere possibility of succession. 
The succession of real objects, the form of which is this same time, 
we cognize empirically, and, consequently, as actual. The necessity, 
however, of a succession of two states — that is, of a change — we 
cognize only by the understanding, through causality; and that we 
have the idea of the necessity of a succession is even already a proof 
that the law of causality is not empirically cognized, but a priori 
given tous. The proposition in general of the sufficient reason ex- 
presses, as lying in the innermost of our cognitive faculty, the basal 
form of a necessary connection among all our objects, which are but 
‘subjective states of our own; it is the common form of all such states 
-or objects, and the sole source of the notion of necessity —a notion 
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which, as such, has absolutely no other true meaning or authentica- 
tion than that of the appearance of the consequent when its ante- 
cedent is given. That in the class of objects now under considera- 
tion, where this proposition appears as the law of causality, their 
time-sequence is determined by it, depends upon this : that time is the 
form of these objects, and, hence, the necessary connection here takes 
on the shape of a rule of succession. In other shapes of the proposi- 
tion of sufficient reason, the necessary connection which it every- 
where prescribes comes to us in quite other forms than time, and, 
consequently, not as succession; preserving always, however, the 
character of a necessary connection, whereby there is manifested the 
identity of the proposition of sufficient reason in all its shapes — or,. 
rather, the unity of the root of all the laws the expression of which 
is said proposition. 

Were the controverted allegation of Kant correct, we should rec- 
ognize the actuality of the succession merely from its necessity ; this, 
however, would presuppose an understanding that embraced all the 
series of causes and effects at once —that is, an omniscient under- 
standing. Kant has committed the impossible to the understanding,. 
only to stand in less need of sense. 

Kant’s allegation that objectivity of succession is alone known 
from the necessity of the sequence of effect on cause, how can it be 
reconciled with that other (Kr. d. r. V., 1. Aufl., S. 203), which 
holds the empirical criterion of which of two states is cause, and 
which effect, to be merely the succession? Who but sees here the 
most evident circle? 

Were objectivity of succession only known from the causality, it 
would only be thinkable as such, and just nothing but this; for, 
were it anything else, it would have other distinctive characters by 
which it might be known, which is just what Kant denies. Conse- 
quently, then, Kant being right, we could not say, ‘‘ This state is. 
effect of that one, and, therefore, follows it;’’ but the being sequent 
and the being effect would be one and the same thing, and the dictum 
tautological. And from this abolished difference between following 
and following from, Hume would be again vindicated as right when 
he held all following from to be mere following on, or denied the dif- 
ference to exist. 

Kant’s proof must be limited in this way, then, that empirically we: 
merely cognize actuality of succession: but as in certain series of oc- 
currences we cognize, in addition, necessity of succession as well, 
and even know, before all experience, that every possible occur- 
rence must have a determinate place in some one of these series ; 
so there follows at once from this the reality and a priori validity of 
the law of causalty, for which validity the proof assigned in section 
21 is the only right one. 

With Kant’s doctrine of objective succession being only possible 
and cognizable from causal connection, there runs parallel the other 
of simultaneousness, namely, being only possible and cognizable 
from reciprocity, as expounded in the ‘‘ Kritik der reinen Vernunft,’” 
under the title, ‘‘ Third Analogy of Experience.’’ Kant goes so far 
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here as to say ‘that the simultaneousness of sensible phenomena, 
not reciprocally influencing each other, but separated, as it were, 
by a void space, would be no object of a possible perception ’”’ 
(that were a proof a priori of there being no void space between 
the fixed stars); and ‘‘that the light which plays between our eyes 
and the bodies in space [an expression which foists in the idea as if 
not only the light of the stars affected our eye, but our eye it] brings 
about a community between us and them, and in this way proves the 
simultaneousness of the latter.’’ This last statement is even em- 
pirically false; as the sight of a fixed star noways proves that it is 
now in the same time with the spectator, but at most that, years 
ago, frequently only thousands of years ago, it was in existence. 
For the rest, this doctrine of Kant’s stands or falls with the former 
one; only it is much easier to see through it; besides, the nullity 
of the whole notion of reciprocity has been already discussed in sec- 
tion 20. 

With this examination of the Kantian argument in question, may 
be compared, should it so please the reader, two earlier attacks on 
it, namely, that of Feder, in his book ‘‘ Concerning Space and Caus- 
ality’’ (S. 29), and that of G. E. Schulze, in his ‘Critique of 
Theoretical Philosophy (vol. 2, p. 422, seq.). 

Not without much misgiving have 1(1813) ventured to bring 
forward objections to a leading doctrine — received as proved, and 
still repeated in the latest authorities (e. g., Fries, Krit. der Vernunft, 
Bd. 2, S. 85) — of the man whose depth of intellect I admire and 
venerate, and to whom I owe so much, and so much that is great, 
that his spirit might say to me, in the words of Homer: 


"Ayddv 8 ad toe ax ég8adpay Shov, 4 mp erijev. 


On these extracts from Schopenhauer I venture to comment 
as follows: In the first sentence I object to the expression 
‘‘its a prior? nature, and consequent limitation to the possi- 
bility of experience.’’ Restriction to the possibility of expe- 
rience does not follow from apriority as apriority; and 
neither does Kant advance the claim for apriority as apriority, 
but only for his own peculiar apriority. Schopenhauer is 
not fortunate in the passage he selects from Kant in exposi- 
tion of the relative theory. As I have had occasion to imply 
more than once elsewhere, the second analogy of experience in 
the ‘‘ Kritik of Pure Reason’’ is the most confused and un- 
satisfactory piece of writing in the whole of Kant’s works ; and 
if this be so with the section in general, it is equally so with 
the selected passage in particular. 

He who consults the ‘* Prolegomena’’ will find that Kant 
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fairly settled at last into two judgments for the process in- 
volved in a causal inference. We first say to ourselves, 
When (or if ) the sun shines, the stone warms. There are as yet 
but two unconnected subjective impressions of this heat and 
that light. Each is but a separate feeling in our sensory. 
When we add the second judgment, however, we have con- 
nected the two feelings in a single inference, which inference 
is now objective. But it was the category of cause and effect 
enabled us to effect this. We possess this category, and, 
such facts coming to us as the conjunction of light and heat, 
we feel or see that this conjunction, as an example in point, 
falls under the rule of cause and effect; and we say, object- 
ively and necessarily, The sun warms the stone. I object 
to this that the explanation is not competent, but a failure ; 
for unless we knew, saw, or felt that the light preceded the 
heat — unless we knew, saw, or felt that the light must pre- 
cede the heat— we could not have subsumed the facts as a 
case under the rule. Kant, of course, was quite aware that 
the synthesis in imagination of the elements of a perceptive 
act is really syntheses, each distinct in its own character, each 
@ perceptive act ; but he thought each also contingent, and, in- 
deed, not yet a perceptive act proper, till a category acted. 
He overlooked the fact that this could not be so with at least 
the synthesis (A B) in causality. That category could act 
only when there was a recognized first and a recognized second. 
Kant, then, only invents a necessity to explain a necessity 
which he must still assume. Nevertheless, in the two judg- 
ments referred to, Kant brings what he holds on causality to 
an articulate shape at last, and we now readily grasp it, and 
see what he means. It is now explicit; it was only implicit 
before. One wonders, then, that Schopenhauer, with so 
much that was better before him, should have confined him- 
self to what was worst. 

The section in question, for example, takes up not less than 
two dozen pages ; and if Kant had but had his materials well 
in hand—causality being alone concerned — he might easily 
have made one or two pages suffice. As he says himself, his 
materials for his peculiar work at any time are, first, time and 
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space, as the two pure or a priori phantasms of sense; and, 
second, the elementary notions of the understanding, as 
already functions of unity to the various perceptive multiples 
supplied by these two pure sense-forms. Now, in the case of 
causality, had time really possessed a multiple typifying the 
intellectual multiple of antecedent and consequent, an ade- 
quate schema or frame-work for receiving the correspondent 
successions of the actual things of sense might have been put 
together without difficulty, and so the whole transcendental 
rationale been easily accomplished. But in point of fact, at 
least as I believe, Kant found himself much perplexed precisely 
about 2 multiple in time that would fit such a succession as 
antecedent and consequent (cause and effect). He was cer- 
tainly disposed, in the first instance, to find the mere succes- 
sion of time sufficiently to answer. The progressus of time 
was a necessary one, he said; its course was necessarily from 
one moment to another; and each moment referred itself nec- 
essarily to a preceding one. It presently struck him, I doubt 
not, however, that there were in things themselves more 
time-successions than one. There were simple successions — 
as, the very letters in the word ‘succession’? —and there 
were also causal successions —as, sun and heat, cloud and 
shadow, wind and wave, frost and ice, etc. Now, the sound 
u, or the letter u, though it follows the sound s, or the letter 
s, is not the effect of the sound s, or the letter s. Volume I 
is not the cause of volume II, or II of III. Evidently, then, 
if Kant’s scheme were applied to all successions in time, we 
should soon have some very pretty examples of the fallacy, 
non-causa pro causa. We assume Kant to have been long 
puzzled here, and to have been at last convinced of the fact 
that even things, if his a priori frame-work were to fit them, 
or they it, must have a rule themselves already beforehand, or 
they must in themselves be such as to correspond to the schema 
applied. But to admit as much was to admit a rule, a neces- 
sity, already to exist in that for which, precisely in conse- 
quence of its subjectivity and contingency, rule and necessity 
were the wants! When this occurred to Kant, in what a 
dreadful quandary (qu ’en dirai-je) he must have found him- 
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self —his whole immense system on the topple because of a 
single miserable particular! Yet such evidently was the state 
of the facts. If any successive sensations were to be con- 
strued into the schema and category of Causality, the one of 
them must be already known to be such that it is always A, 
as the other, similarly, that it is always B; and that, in the 
succession A B, B can never stand before A, nor A after B. 
(W W. II, 164.) In all such cases, my apprehension itself 
is bound down to a certain order in the very sensations it 
takes up. What preoccupied Kant, no doubt, was (his one 
problem ) the consideration that elements of sense cannot have 
necessity. Still, it must have occurred to him, and did occur 
to him, that the categorical rule requires its sensuous antitype, 
which, in the case of causality, must be already a rule (a fixed 
order) ; and it is only at last in the ‘* Prolegomena’”’ that he 
comes to the distinct proposal of his two judgments, the one 
with a rule subjective and the other with a rule objective: 1, 
when (or if) the sun shines, the stone warms; 2, the sun 
warms the stone. 

With such source of perplexity as this before him, it is no 
wonder that, in the section in question, he only seems to 
stumble from one confusion to another. He confounds mere 
Wechsel with Veriéinderung for example, and, though appre- 
hension evidently means with him, for the most part, only the 
subjective synthesis in imagination, he also uses it for the 
objective synthesis after action of the schema and category. 
What disturbs the reader most, however, is Kant’s endless 
windings in statement and restatement of the necessity that 
binds the effect to the cause not being in things themselves, or 
in any qualities of them, but necessarily in us, consequently, 
and in qualities (categories) of us. Whatever change 
there may be in the words, this one proposition seems to 
recur ever again, in unchanged identity: that necessity can- 
not be in things of sense, but must be in categories of the 
intellect. The jaded reader, confused and desperate, can 
only mutter to himself, «* And so must be because must be.’’ 
But, even without denying the necessity of the category, 
are we not to ask, when the category of causality makes choice 
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of certain sensations for its action — are we not to ask after the 
grounds of its choice, and if we find these grounds to lie in a 
sensuous rule prescriptive of which sensation shall be irreversi- 
bly first, and which irreversibly second, shall we not say, Here 
in this rule is already all the necessity that is wanted ; your 
laborious a priori contrivances are all useless, and if anything 
is to be explained, explain to us, first of all, if you please, 
this first rule itself? Of course, Kant replies, Do you not see 
that what you call the sensuous, and I the subjective, rule can 
not contain necessity, but must be followed by an objective rule 
which does? We know—we may suppose him to continue — 
not things in themselves, but only the affections they occasion 
in us ; and if you are ever to reduce such mere ghost-world to 
law, order, and objectivity, you must receive it into a neces- 
sary time and space of your own, presided over by necessary 
notions of your own. But the rejoinder is prompt: We 
know an actual outer space, an actual outer time, and actual 
outer objects, all of which are not as you say, but are things 
themselves, and very fairly perceived by us in their own 
qualities ; it is, in fact, their necessity we see, and not any 
necessity in us—call it subjective, objective, or how you 
please. 

But if this be the nature of the section as a whole, the par- 
ticular paragraph quoted by Schopenhauer has, as said, an 
unsatisfactoriness of its own. It states (what virtually, of 
course, amounts to the ‘‘two judgments’’) that, in the first 
instance, the order in a sensational multiple is indifferent, but 
that, in the second instance, when received into the a priort 
machinery, it is necessary.” Otherwise, says Kant, there 
would be a mere sport of my own subjective fancies, and 
any assumption of objectivity would be no better than a 
dream. Consequently, he adds, there must be an a priori 
which prescribes conditions and rules to the a posteriori (of 
sensation) ; and causality belongs to it. This is what we 


2 That, of course, is the one flaw: it is not the case, and, even for the action of 
the category, cannot be the case, that in causality the order of the “sensational 
multiple” is “indifferent.” 
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have seen already: the two main assumptions of Kant (as 
derived from Hume), and his own inference from them. As 
thus: 1. We only perceive our own subjective affections. 
2. Subjective affections are only contingent. 3. The neces- 
sity, consequently, that appears in them, and is required for 
them, has an @ priort source. The reasoning, as we have seen 
before, is that, as this is so and that is so, such and such 
must be, simply because it must be; it utterly breaks up and 
vanishes, of course, the moment it is shown that neither this 
nor that 7s so. This, however, is not what Schopenhauer 
sees here. On the contrary, he takes up the whole passage 
in a wrong sense—a sense which he would never have 
dreamed of imputing to Kant, had he not completely missed 
Kant’s general conception. That general conception is simply 
this: Sensations only exhibit subjectivity ; accordingly, as 
required, the categories —all the categories — shall bestow 
on them objectivity. Schopenhauer has actually read that 
passage of Kant as if it declared all objectivity to be bestowed 
by the single category of causality alone—a blunder that, 
surely, would be astounding in even a first-year’s student of 
Kant! In the particular paragraph, Kant, of course, has no 
thought but of causality and causal multiples ; he has not the 
most distant conception of enunciating it as a general rule for 
all sense-multiples that they can get objectivity only from 
causality. He firmly believes at this moment, we may say, 
that his reader knows perfectly now — knows nothing more 
perfectly now — than that al/ the categories are there for no 
other purpose than to infuse necessity into the contingency of 
sense; and he would have been completely astounded and 
confounded by his reader lifting his face to say: So, all objec- 
tivity is given by causality alone. Lieber Gott! he would 
have thought to himself, what 7s quantity there for, or quality 
there for, or substance there for, or modality there for? Is 
not every one of them wholly and solely there for no other 
purpose than to produce objectivity? It is really marvellous 
that Schopenhauer should have fallen into a blunder so egre- 
gious as this. But not content, even yet, he adds another — 
which, as being ludicrous, is worse. He actually supposes 
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Kant to hold that, in all syntheses except the causal one, we 
can make the members follow in what order we please. This is 
what he understands Kant to mean by the subjectivity of a 
series, none such being objective but the causal one. Any 
quantitative series — a row of bricks, a file of soldiers, herrings 
on a spit, strung beads or strung counters in the school-ma- 
chine, set chess-men on the chess-board, or draughts on the 
draught-board — can be counted in different directions without 
displacement of the individuals. It was exactly in this way 
Kant regarded the various series in the faces of a house; he 
never dreamed that it would be supposed he called these series 
subjective, and merely under control of his own good-will and 
pleasure. Even had they been subjective, no such control 
would necessarily have belonged to him ; but they were not sub- 
jective. A stable house was as objective to Kant as a drifting 
ship — only, for a beginning in surveying the house, he was not 
bound, as he was bound in surveying (causally, not quanti- 
tatively ) the successive positions of the ship. The quantita- 
tive series of the house he could count along or across, up or 
down ; the causal chain of the ship’s movements he could only 
count down — without, of course, in either case, any power 
to displace a unit. Schopenhauer has no authority from Kant 
to apply the word ‘‘ Willkihr’’ in regard to our supposed 
control over what is subjective ; nay, in the passage referred 
to by Schopenhauer (as regards the house), I do not even find 
the word ‘‘ beliebig.’’ (See paragraphs 3 and 4 of the second 
analogy.) Still this latter word might have been used with- 
out error. I can count series in the faces of a house in any 
discretionary order. I cannot displace these series, however ; 
they are not there aé will of mine. Schopenhauer has alto- 
gether wrong notions of subjectivity and objectivity. What 
is sensible, empirical, actual, seems to be wholly his idea of 
what is objective ; while phantasmata at will in imagination 
loom to him as all that is subjective. Such a blunder in 
Kant’s regard is simply boyish. What is only sensible is sub- 
jective to Kant ; and so far as we can say empirical or actual 
of anything that has not yet undergone action of a category, 
such empirical and such actual are also subjective. Nothing 
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is objective to Kant that is without necessity. What is sub- 
jective, again, though necessarily only affection, is not by any 
means necessarily at will. Schopenhauer, again and again, 
commits the implied misreadings of Kant. 

The reader must understand that what is given above as the 
gist of the relative passage from Kant has been executed 
from the text itself, without reference to the rendering of 
Schopenhauer, and that he may depend upon it as accurate. 
The imperfections of the passage have been allowed ; but what 
it says is this: That a posteriori elements being all subjective 
and contingent, they can and must procure objectivity and 
necessity only from our own @ priori categories, of which 
causality is one. Schopenhauer’s rendering, on the other 
hand —and it constitutes his ‘‘ objection’’ to causality in 
Kant — is that Kant holds the category of causality alone to 
be the minister of objectivity ! 

Schopenhauer’s first words in interpretation of the text 
which, summarized from Kant, underlies the challenge before 
us, are perfectly correct. ‘* The order of the succession of the 
changes of real objects shall be perceived to be an objective 
one only first of all by virtue of the causality of these.’’ That 
is the true and genuine Kant. About the end of the middle 
third of the ‘‘ refutation,’’ too, we have similar correct words : 
‘* Only through means of causality do we perceive the objective 
succession of changes.’’ But what gives the correctness is, 
that ‘* succession,’’ in these two sentences, is limited to one 
of ‘‘changes.’’ Elsewhere the statement, when it occurs to be 
made, is generally made without any such (accidental) guard ; 
and implies, consequently, that those successions of sensible im- 
pressions which have undergone causality are alone objective, 
and that all other successions of sensible impressions —as, 
those of a house —are subjective. That is the main under- 
standing of Schopenhauer in reference to Kant’s process of ob- 
jectivity ; and that is what Schopenhauer, in the same reference, 
believes he has mainly to fight. All the categories being min- 
isters of objectivity, and nothing but such ministers, it is an 
extraordinary mistake, especially in a passed Kantian expert, 
to attribute objectivity to causality alone. But all Schopen- 
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hauer’s subsequent words express such mistake, quite openly, 
directly, and unmisgivingly. 

The allegation that follows is this: ‘‘Hant explains objec- 
tivity to be agreement of the succession of impressions with the 
succession of real objects.’’ So far as it is intended to mean 
that agreement with sensible objects conditions the objectivity 
of our impressions, this is peculiarly objectionable. It repre- 
sents a leading mistake of Schopenhauer’s: that objectivity, 
namely, means only empirical perception. For objectivity, it 
seems enough to Schopenhauer to point to real objects, actual 
objects, sensible objects, empirical objects — as if the fact of 
such sufficed, without question of their constitution or genesis. 
But it is this question is Kant’s whole business ; and objectivity 
means, with him, necessity. Of course, wherever this necessity 
appears, it is in consequence of a category curdling, so to 
speak, subjective impressions into objectivity (in the usual 
sense ),in time and space. Schopenhauer does not well follow 
all this; thinks Kant attributes objectivity to causality alone ; 
and, in considerable disconcertion, ventures to talk loudly of 
other ‘‘actual’’ objects. Of course, the sentence will be 
quite correct if by ‘‘ real objects ’’ there be understood (with 
Kant) objects that have already undergone a category ; but 
that is no understanding of Schopenhauer’s. Neither does the 
completion of the sentence, ‘‘ that this objectivity [this agree- 


ment, that is] is perceived only through the law of causality,’’ 
at all help matters. The next sentence, too, only makes pecu- 


liarly glaring the false ascription to Kant in regard to causality. 
Schopenhauer has only misread a confused sentence of Kant’s 
(the fourth of the original paragraph cited), and taken it to 
be general, whereas it was only special. Leaving what con- 
cerns subjective impressions a moment, we pass now to the 
house and the ship. 

All that ‘Kant means by these is this: In the object house 
(not my subject), I can take its constitutive multiple, its parts, 
in any direction, in any order,— begin and end in whatever 
direction or order I please. As regards the multiple of 
the phenomena connected with the ship, again, the facts are 
otherwise. There the order (as to where the beginning is to 
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be put) is not indifferent, but necessary and fixed. The con- 
clusion is that, while it is the category quantity has made 
(out of the impressions), the object house, it is that of caus- 
ality has functioned in the case of the ship. Kant, perhaps, 
does not mention quantity, but no intelligent reader requires 
that it should be mentioned. Very certainly, however, Kant, 
although he dwells on the indifferent order in the multi- 
ple of the house, never calls it ‘‘ subjective.’’ The house, 
as a house, has already undergone the action of quantity, 
and the multiple, in its case, is no longer subjective. All 
that Kant wants to illustrate is, in multiples, the different order 
under different categories, and he has no idea of calling the 
one subjective and the other objective. It would precisely 
stultify him, he knows, to do so. There is no question here 
of the subjective judgment and the objective judgment, which 
two judgments precede or fall under every one category. That 
is a distinction, as I have said, that becomes prominent in the 
‘¢ Prolegomena ;’’ and no one need, to his own confusion, refer 
to it in connection with Schopenhauer, for Schopenhauer, as I 
believe, never consciously or unconsciously had this distinction 
of judgments in his mind. No; Schopenhauer has no idea 
of the processes here but this simple one: that Kant affirms 
the induction or introduction of objectivity into subjectivity 
to be due to one category alone —the category of causality. 
It is this alone he combats. The very mode of his combat 
shows the grossness of his mistake. To Kant, the multiple 
connected with the house is quite as objective as the multiple 
connected with the ship; but that he attributes to the cate- 
gory of quantity, and not, laboriously and supervacaneously, 
like Schopenhauer, to the various causal relations of the eye 
in movement. That is a particularly acute device of Schop- 
enhauer — Kant never could have denied that! He never 
would have denied it. It is quite certain that the eye and 
the house may be so mutually regarded; but any such con- 
sideration is quite beside the distinction Kant would demon- 
strate between the order in multiples under quantity, and 
the order in multiples under causality. But Schopenhauer 
is quite innocent; he is sure that the house, as also every- 
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thing else actual, is objective, and an object; and, turning 
the tables on Kant, he will demonstrate as much by appli- 
cation of Kant’s own scale! ‘* Both cases’’ are ‘ occur- 
rences ’’ —that he will ‘‘ maintain.’’ That any man should 
attempt to criticise Kant in such profound ignorance of all 
that was cardinal and characteristic in Kant! Surely it is be- 
yond even a ¢yro in the study to believe nothing ‘‘ objective ’’ 
to Kant that was not an ‘‘ occurrence.’’ Schopenhauer means 
no more (by his whole section ) than that the house series is as 
objective as the ship series—that it is not subjective; how 
it would have surprised him to have been answered by an 
instant, if somewhat astonished, ‘‘ Of course!’’ Both series 
are subjective affections, struck into objectivity, in time and 
space, by categories. But the category that functions in the 
one case is not the category that functions in the other. 
The one is quantity, and the other is causality. And that 
means that, in the one series, you can take its terms indif- 
ferently first and second; but, in the other, you can take 
them only necessarily first and second. Or here the terms 
follow from one another; while there they follow on one 
another. But though all this was so to Kant, he would cer- 
tainly have acknowledged the movement of the eye to be an 
occurrence! On the whole, Schopenhauer’s misapprehension 
and perversion of the very elements, rudiments, and A B C of 
Kant’s doctrine, here and elsewhere, is scarcely credible. 
Schoperhauer’s first sentence in report of Kant is: ‘* The 
synthesis of the many of particulars through imagination, 
that is required for every empirical perception — this synthesis 
gives succession, but not yet any determinate one; that is to 
say, it leaves undetermined which of two perceived states is 
the prior, not only in my imagination, but in the object.’’ 
Kant’s own words are these: ‘To all empirical perception 
there belongs the synthesis of the many of particulars through 
imagination, which is always successive ; that is, the impres- 
sions in it always follow one another. The sequence, however, 
is, in imagination, as regards order (what must precede and 
what must follow), not at all determined, and the series of 
the units of the sequent impressions may be taken just as well 
XHI— 2 
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backwards as forwards.’’ Kant then goes on to say that if 
such order is to be determined as that of an antecedent that 
precedes, and a consequent that follows from it (‘‘ an order,’’ 
says Kant, ‘‘ according to which something must necessarily 
precede, and when this is given, the other must necessarily 
follow ’’), this can only take place on action of the category 
of cause and effect. Kant has no thought here of the objective 
series of units that follow on one another ; he addresses himself 
only to the series of units that follow from one another. His 
expressions are confused and imperfect, but that is really the 
import he means them to carry. He never dreams of declar- 
ing all sequence in imagination subjective till the one cate- 
gory of causality has acted; though his doctrine certainly is 
that all such sequence — however ‘< sensibly,’’ ‘‘ empirically,”’ 
or ‘‘actually’’ introduced—is subjective till a@ category, 
any one of the twelve, has acted. Schopenhauer represents 
Kant as saying ‘‘it leaves undetermined which of two per- 
ceived states is the prior;’’ but the actual expression is, 
‘¢must’’ be the prior. Kant had no difficulty with the zs; he 
knew impressions could come to him only in their own * act- 
ual’’ series, and these series he could not put otherwise ; but 
that did not make them objective. It was the category made 
them objective, the category that was brought into play as in 
agreement with the special series of actual impressions — that 
is, these series were themselves different, and demanded dif- 
ferent categories to suit. Some series, for example, might be 
regarded in any order; others, only in one. 

But besides the capital mistake of Schopenhauer, another 
emerges here which (already referred to) is scarcely less 
glaring. It is that the synthesis ‘* leaves undetermined which 
of two perceived states is the prior,’’ even ‘in my imagina- 
tion.”’ Impressions in my imagination, so long as they are 
subjective, shall be at command of my own will— to be set 
here or set there, like pebbles on the beach, just as I please! 
But there is no such absurd doctrine as that in Kant, who 
knows, as everybody knows, that our imagination, be its 
power of action what it may, is passive to the order of its 
impressions, and cannot but be passive. Kant is, really, as 
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much subdued to ‘ actuality ’’’ as Schopenhauer, or anybody 
else. One would like to absolve Schopenhauer here, but we 
fear the facts will not allow us. For example, ‘‘ the succes- 
sion of the perceptions of the parts of the house ’’ are spoken 
of as ‘*depending on one’s own will;’’ one ‘‘ might cause 
them to proceed in quite a reverse order.’’ But Kant, when 
he said he could count or survey the various series of units in 
the surfaces of a house in what order he pleased, never meant 
it to be supposed that he had these series or surfaces under 
his own control —that he could actually dispose these series 
or surfaces in his imagination under whatever modifications it 
occurred to him to make. ‘‘ The result of Kant’s allegation 
would be that we perceive as objective no sequence in time 
whatever, except that of cause and effect, and that every 
other sequence of sensible phenomena perceived by us is 
determined thus, and not otherwise, only by our own will.’’ 
There we have the two errors — both unmistakable. ‘* Sub- 
jective — dependent on my own will;’’ ‘* subjectively — by 
my own will.’’ There are other such expressions, but a single 
illustration of Schopenhauer’s will, perhaps, be definitive here. 
It is the illustration of the tile. ‘‘I step out of doors,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ and a tile, falling from the roof, hits me; there is no 
causal connection between my stepping out and this falling of 
the tile; nevertheless, the succession, namely that my move- 
ment preceded that of the tile, is objectively determined in 
my apprehension, and not subjectively by my own will, which 
otherwise, indeed, would, rather, have reversed the succession.”’ 
Here we see again both mistakes. But as regards the latter 
of them, had he possessed the power, he says, which Kant 
attributes to him, he would have escaped the blow of the tile, 
for, naturally, he would have made it fall first! This needs 
nothing to confirm it, but it throws light on what may be 
further illustrative. In his endeavor to equalize house series 
and ship series, Schopenhauer says the latter would have been 
quite as the former, had we ‘‘ only possessed the power to draw 
the ship up stream.’’ That is an odd thing to say, but could 
he ever have thought of it, if the supposed pliancy of impres- 
sions in the imagination had not been vividly before his mind? 
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It is quite in consequence of similar conceptions that Schop- 
enhauer feels doubt as to how Kant places himself in the em- 
pirical world. ‘* Neither would Kant, in the case adduced by 
him, have believed himself to find a difficulty, had he reflected 
that his body is an object among objects, and that the succes- 
sion of his empirical perceptions depends on the succession of 
the impressions of other objects on his body, and is, conse- 
quently, an objective one — can very well be perceived without 
the successive objects that impress his body standing together 
in a causal connection.’’ That sentence is absolutely frightful. 
Kant never reflected that his body was an object among objects ; 
had he done so, he would have been in a moment aware of an 
infinity of objects beside him, but not in any causal connec- 
tion! Was Kant, to Schopenhauer, merely a fool, then? 
And in what a silly sense it is that objects are objects to 
Schopenhauer! ‘‘ Don’t you see that the contents of the em- 
pirical world are objects?’’ he says. ‘‘Ah, yes; so they are,”’ 
replies Kant, with a smile, ‘‘ once they are formed.’’ Nay, is 
the reader prepared to hear that this Schopenhauer, who so takes 
up Kant for his supposed exclusive causality, has himself no in- 
strument of objectivity whatever but this same causality? His 
whole theory of perception is that we know only our own sub- 
jective states, but that these are thrown as objects into time 
and space solely by the action of causality. Absolutely, that 
is all. That is, very fairly, the whole philosophy of Schopen- 
hauer. Schopenhauer has causality for his single weapon — 
he limits himself so ; and because of this same limitation (but 
only imputed by himself) he would pillory Kant, who has 
actually eleven others! By and by Schopenhauer objects the 
brain to Kant, as if this latter, ignorant of his own body, was 
equally ignorant of physiology and the nervous system! 
When Kant mentions connection in subjection to rule as the 
principle of objective reality, Schopenhauer exclaims, ‘‘ But 
of how few impressions do we know the place given to them 
in the causal series by the causal law; and yet we can always 
distinguish the objective ones from the subjective ones, real 
objects from phantasmata.’’ Again, he says: ‘* Were the 
controverted allegation of Kant correct, we should recognize 
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the actuality of the succession merely from its necessity; this, 
however, would presuppose an understanding that embraced 
all the series of causes and effects at once —that is, an om- 
niscient understanding.’’ These two passages are really based 
on similar considerations with those that refer to the body 
and the brain. It is an objecting of empirical fact in what we 
may call its secondary laws. Actuality signifying objectivity, 
it is quite true that Kant recognizes actuality only from neces- 
sity — meaning not only causal necessity, however, but cate- 
gorical necessity in general. All our colors and other feelings 
become objects in time and space through the categories, says 
Kant. All our colors and other feelings become objects in 
time and space through the category of causality, asseverates 
Schopenhauer. One wonders how, in any sense or in any 
application, the latter should think the advantage to lie with 
him. Kant holds that he can know the a posteriori necessity 
only by possessing, first of all, an @ priori necessity ; and he 
cannot imagine any prejudice to result to the independence of 
the former secondarily, in consequence of being preceded by 
the latter. The laws of physics are not necessarily non-exist- 
ent because of the laws of metaphysics. He cannot see that, 
though the latter prescribe form, it is any contradiction that 
the former should prescribe matter. Though the causal law 
is a priori, he says, knowledge of the causal process is not 
a priori. No; ‘‘to that there is required the cognition of 
actual forces, which can only empirically be given.’’ We may 


3’ That proposition, Schopenhauer’s own, his whole philosophy, falsely as- 
cribed to Kant, is Schopenhauer’s object of special reprobation in Kant! For, of 
course, colors and other feelings are successions; and what Schopenhauer spe- 
cially condemns is the proposition (falsely called Kantian) that successions be- 
‘come objective through causality alone. Really, that is the single proposition of 
Schopenhauer himself—impressions become objects in time and space only 
through causality! It is but fair to point out that, in Schopenhauer, the causality 
is only the reference by us of the subjective impression to its own self as causal 
object; whereas, in Kant, the necessity considered is that among the impressions 
themselves in their own series. That is Kant’s one (relative) problem, which one 
almost doubts Schopenhauer ever to have seen. And yet, when he gives his 
views of succession, he says: ‘‘ The necessity of a succession of two states [in the 
object, namely —not in my subject]—that is, of a change —we cognize only by 
understanding, through causality.” 
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think, says Schopenhauer, ‘‘ of the law of gravitation some 
day ceasing to operate, but not of this taking place without a 
eause.’’ In what way shall we say that Schopenhauer differs 
from Kant in such references? Passing over that Schopen- 
hauer is, in regard to an exclusive causality, alone the sinner 
he would make Kant, surely they both talk of the empirical 
world as conditioned by the a priori world, though perfectly 
cognizant, both, of the independence of the former on its own 
side. Surely, too, they both—Kant always, Schopenhauer 
when thetic — view the a posteriori as not only subjective, but 
contingent, and the a priori as the source of objectivity and 
necessity. Yet Schopenhauer objects to Kant that, to know 
the necessity of the a priori, he would require to be, a pos- 
tertori, omniscient! How of his own knowledge in the case 
of causality, and in the case of gravitation? But, returning, 
it would have made no difference to Kant, as regards the house 
and the ship, had he reflected that his body was an object 
among objects. It is precisely in that state of mind, indeed, 
and precisely from that position, that he makes the illustra- 


tions. Still, though his body was an object among objects, he 
was quite unable to perceive that ‘‘ the succession of his em- 


? 


pirical perceptions,’’ depending ‘‘on the succession of the 
impressions of other objects on his body,’’ was, ‘* therefore,”’ 
an objective one. It was precisely because that therefore did 
not, and could not, in that manner, exist, that he was led to 
inquire at all; and the result of his inquiry was to establish it 
on quite another basis. Kant is quite at home — no plowman 
more so—in that empirical world, once it is formed. But 
how it is formed, that is his single trouble; how contingent 
subjective sensations can become necessary objective percep- 
tions. Schopenhauer seems positively to overlook the very 
problem in point, and to tell Kant the impressions themselves 
are all the objectivity he need seek. And, for that matter, 
indeed, Kant is much more under the authority of the actual 
than Schopenhauer himself, who objects the want to him. It 
was precisely because, from is nature, he could noé draw the 
ship up stream, and precisely because, from its nature, he 
could see the house in any way, that he applied one category 
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there and another here; he (Kant) would never have thought 
of ‘* only’’ the power to ‘* draw the ship up stream !”’ 

The remark of Kant that is taken next, in regard to time 
itself not being perceived, is also mistaken by Schopenhauer. 
Kant’s words occur in the second paragraph of the second 
analogy. Like most others in this piace, they are not exact. 
Still, they mean that, if we saw a thing in itself, that thing 
would impose on us all that we saw, and consequently that, if 
time were such thing, and no mere show of sense, we should 
be compelled to accept all facts in it at its own simple dicta- 
tion. All is otherwise, however, on the other alternative, and 
all empirical multiples in time are only contingent and sub- 
jective till acted on by a category. From these facts Schop- 
enhauer’s inference is: ‘* Therefore, no succession of impres- 
sions can be empirically perceived as objective — that is to say, 
as alterations of the sensible phenomena in distinction from 
alterations of mere subjective impressions. The objectivity 
of an alteration can be cognized only through the law of caus- 
ality, which is a rule in accordance with which states follow 
each other. And the result of his allegation would be that we 
perceive as objective no sequence in time whatever, except that 
of cause and effect, and that every other sequence of sensible 
phenomena perceived by us is determined thus, and not other- 
wise, only by our own will.’? The main and accessary errors 
here have been already signalized ; and these errors ave here, 
notwithstanding the verbal correctness of the phrase ‘the 
objectivity of an alteration,’’ etc. —an accidental guard which 
has been previously noticed. I would only point out that it 
is very absurd to suppose Kant not to admit ‘alterations of 
sensible phenomena’’ while as yet subjective, and, so to speak, 
crude. The phenomena of both house and ship, even while 
as yet without category, alter to Kant ‘‘ sensibly,’’ according 
to their own conditions, and independent of him. All manner 
of lights, shades, colors, may ‘ sensibly ’’ alter on the retina, 
long before we have made objective perceptions of them. So 
of the other senses. The enormity of Schopenhauer’s error 
is made peculiarly glaring by the subsequent words: ‘* The 
sequence of events in time can certainly, though denied by 
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Kant, as cited! be empirically cognized, just as well as the 
side-by-side of things in space.’’ Of course, it is from the 
position of Kant that we talk of anything ‘‘ sensible’’ being 
still ‘* subjective.’’ Schopenhauer, who knows only his own 
subjective states, ought, in consistency, to be as Kant. On 
the contrary, as we see here, for anything to be objective, it 
is enough for him if it is only sensible: ‘* Objective — that is 
to say, alterations of sensible phenomena in distinction from 
alterations of mere subjective impressions !”’ 

But Schopenhauer, for his part, ‘‘ must allege against all 
that ’’ the fact ‘* that sensible phenomena may very well follow 
on one another without following from one another!’’ Why, 
does not Kant say the sensible phenomena of the house follow 
on one another without following from one another? More 
than that — this blunder of Schopenhauer’s is so very gross ! — 
is not Kant always aware that what his twelve categories sub- 
sume may be very well named just so many different succes- 
sions, all of which, when subsumed, are objective? Schopen- 
hauer makes considerable play with the distinction of following 
on and following from. Hume, he says, made all following 
only a following on; Kant, ex contrario, made all following 
only a following from; and both were wrong! This, however, 
is true neither of the one nor the other; and only Schopen- 
hauer is wrong. The truth has just been said as regards 
Kant ; and of Hume, it is easy to know that he acknowledged 
following from to be the cardinal principle of reason itself, 
though unable to refer its origin to anything but instinct 
naturally, or anything but custom philosophically. 

The illustration from the musical notes, which we have next, 
is good in itself, but, as it is now superfluous to say, inap- 
plicable to Kant. As for that of day and night, it is wholly 
inept. So little is it inept to Schopenhauer himself, never- 
theless, that he even seems exultingly to say it does to 
death both Kant and Hume. I observe Mr. Caird, also, seems 
to accept the illustration from Schopenhauer, and to regard 
it as, at least, of some value. It belongs to Reid, though, 
and is no property of Schopenhauer’s. Reid says ( Works, p. 
627): *‘*It follows, from this definition of a cause, that night 
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is the cause of day, and day the cause of night. For no two 
things have more constantly followed each other since the 
beginning of the world.’’ But, despite Reid, it is, as said, 
only inept. How terrible soever it may be thought, I have no 
hesitation in affirming that it would hardly have drawn a glance 
from either Kant or Hume. To object a mere alternation of an 
indifferent first and an indifferent second, that had each its 
sufficient reason in a common third something — to object such 
mere alternation to either Kant or Hume —is wholly to mis- 
understand both. Kant’s first words under the third analogy 
(reciprocity) are these: ‘* Things are at the same time, or 
together, if, in the empirical perception, the apprehension of 
the one can reciprocally follow on the apprehension of the other 
(which, in the case of causality, is impossible). Thus, I may 
carry my observation first to the moon and afterwards to the 
earth ; or, reversewise, also, I may carry it first to the earth 
and then to the moon ; and, just because of this —just because 
the perceptions of these objects may reciprocally follow each 
other, I say they exist at the same time, or together.’’ In 
the alternation of day and night, these do not, indeed, exist 
together, as the moon and the earth do (yet, absolutely, they 
are always only side by side), still it is impossible to make of 
their succession an irreversible A B, for, even to Reid, B A is 
equally tenable ; and, without such irreversible succession, it 
is impossible that the category of causality should act —a 
consideration which (however fatal to Kant’s scheme for pro- 
curing a necessity which the scheme itself already presupposes ) 
effectually defends him from the objection in review. How 
much Schopenhauer is submitted to the one strange error 
comes well forward here, also. ‘* Nay, even the succession of 
day and night is, beyond doubt, objectively perceived by us, 
but they are certainly not apprehended as cause and effect, the 
one of the other.’’ From these words it is again made plain 
to us that, to Schopenhauer’s belief, Kant held there could be 
no objective perception except under the relation of cause and 
effect. What extraordinary delusion! Kant had never the 
faintest idea of the relation of cause and effect in connection 
with the succession of day and night, and yet, very certainly, 
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that succession was to him, also, ‘‘ objectively perceived.’’ 
Causality apart, had not Kant actually eleven other agents of 
objectivity ? 

The immediately following words but bespeak the same 
blunder: We distinguish objective perceptions from mere 
subjective phantasmata, in many cases, he says, where caus- 
ality is not in place. Kant, of course, though with more con- 
sistent ideas as to the relative distinction, would have only 
cried to that, ‘*I should think so.’’ He would also have quite 
agreed with the quotations from Leibnitz; thinking, at the 
same time, of a good many other sources of liaison (or ‘* rule’’ ) 
besides causality, and wondering, perhaps, at the slowness to 
the ordinary distinction between reality and dream. 

Kant, as we have seen, reasons always in this way: Sense 
is, and can be, only contingent ; there must be categories. But 
again, there is necessity in sense; consequently, categories 
are. Schopenhauer, for his part, as we know, too, has only 
one category —causality; and his reasoning in its regard 
simply is that we attribute apodeictic validity to the law of 
causality because we find we must. There is certainly anal- 
ogy between the reasonings, so far as the fulcrum in each 
seems must be because must be. Still, we wonder what grounds 
Schopenhauer can find in this for proceeding to fling at Kant 
the reproach of an ‘‘ extremely surprising and palpable error.”’ 
Kant’s proof (from necessity) is at least much more feasible 
and full than his own. 

Schopenhauer, very properly, ascribes following from to 
the understanding, and following on to sense; but the dis- 
tinction is Kant’s own. It is the product of the very Tran- 
scendental Reflection by which Kant would, in correcting 
Leibnitz, refer him to the Transcendental Topik, where sense 
and intellect are assigned each its place. Leibnitz conceived 
time and space as intellectual results of the conditions and 
actions of things themselves. If things acted so and so on 
one another, he thought, then, the conceptions of space and 
time, or of things in space and time, were but logical conse- 
quences. Plainly, then, Kant’s reproach was true — that Leib- 
nitz ‘‘ intellectualized’’ what were only ‘‘ forms of sense ;’’ 
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for time and space are perceptions, and not mere conceptions. 
Kant’s action, on the other hand, is different. With him, 
intellect certainly enters into perception ; but it does so only 
in its own quality. It simply gives focus, as it were, to the 
nebula of mere sense. Rather, then, Kant’s act might be 
called, not an intellectualizing of sense, but a sensualizing of 
intellect. Even that, as a reproach, however, would be quite 
unjust. Plato already, in the ‘‘ Theetetus,’’ showed how 
intellect was necessary to sensation in order to make percep- 
tion of it; and all modern theories about the acquired percep- 
tions of sense concern nothing else. In point of fact, there is 
no man more open to complicated reproaches of this kind than 
Schopenhauer himself; who, with what theory he advocates, 
can only, and does only, convert sensation into perception by an 
intellectualizing (rather, as explained, sensualizing) use of the 
single category of causality. And this, certainly, is strange ; 
Schopenhauer is the single person in this world who ‘¢ intel- 
lectualizes the forms of sense ’’ (rather, ‘‘ as explained,’’ etc. ) 
by ‘*the clue of causality,’’ and he makes it a reproach to 
Kant! Of course, this reproach, though but another sample 
of the main blunder, would have had a certain relevance, had 
Schopenhauer said ‘clue,’’ not of causality, but of all the 
categories. It is not the fact, either, as we have already seen, 
that Kant ‘‘ denies ’’ the ‘* sequence of events in time’’ to be 
‘empirically cognized.’’ Kant’s action is simply to supply 
necessity to the empirically cognized sequence of events in 
time. He tells us, again and again, that the sequence of the 
shining of the sun and the warming of the stone is empiric- 
ally cognized (but, of course, only subjectively), even before 
action of the category. 

When Schopenhauer says, further, ‘‘ how something follows 
on another in time generally, as little admits of explanation as 
how something follows from another ; that cognition is given 
and conditioned by pure sense, as this by pure understanding,”’ 
we recognize again only Kant’s own Topzk, and are surprised 
it should be introduced as a principle from elsewhere for — 
the correction of Kant. It is beyond doubt, also, that Schop- 
enhauer, in the sentence quoted, does not more certainly 
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characterize sense and understanding as, so to speak, guarries, 
each absolutely sui generis, and each simply inexplicable, than 
Kant himself does. Kant accepts understanding at the hands 
of ordinary school-logic without a question, and he similarly 
accepts from sense, not only its inexplicable, general a priort 
forms, but its equally inexplicable, endless @ posteriori mat- 
ter. In neither respect is there any attempt at deduction on 
the part of Kant. Certain materials being given us, he only 
attempts to show in what manner they are wrought up. He 
knows nothing of their whence, nor asks. Ignorance in that 
respect is a discrimen proper and peculiar of the very position 
of Kant. Schopenhauer, as we have seen above, though op- 
posing Kant, only makes the same avowal. But what was 
consistent in Kant is, again, inconsistent in Schopenhauer ; for 
the latter, unlike the former, is understood to deduce the 
universe. We conceive of Schopenhauer, even from the out- 
side, that, being allowed the bare fact of will, he is able, 
methodically and step by step, to derive from it all the other 
infinite contents of the whole huge universe, the a-priori 
unities of the understanding, and the a-posteriort multiplici- 
ties of special sense as well. It at once chills and disappoints 
us, then, to hear Schopenhauer so soon speaking of sense and 
understanding, which together are the world, as both inexpli- 
eable, and we wonder what it can be he demonstrates out of 
will. 

Schopenhauer proceeds now to a formal statement of his 
views on succession. They areas follows: 1. From the form 
belonging to pure sense — time — we derive our knowledge of 
the mere possibility of succession. 2. The succession of real 
objects we cognize empirically, and, consequently, as actual. 
3. The necessity in a change we cognize only by the under- 
standing through causality. 4. That we do cognize this neces- 
sity is the proof that causality is a priori, and not empirical. 
5. All our objects are subjective states of our own. 6. Con- 
nection among these is bestowed wholly by the principle of 
sufficient reason. 7. This principle is basal form of necessary 
connection, lying in the innermost of our cognitive faculty. 8. 
This principle is the common form of all our objects. 9. It 
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is the sole source of the notion of necessity. 10. That, the 
antecedent being given, the consequent appears —this is the 
very meaning and authentication of this notion of necessity. 
11.*Time is the form of the objects in which the principle of 
sufficient reason becomes the law of causality. 12. The time- 
sequence of these objects is determined by this principle or 
law. 13. Hence, connection here takes on the shape of a rule 
of succession. 

One wonders when one reads these propositions. . Incon- 
. sistency seems the burden of every one of them — inconsist- 
ency as regards Schopenhauer with Kant; inconsistency as 
regards Schopenhauer with his own self. The first two propo- 
sitions —the correction in regard to ‘actual’’ being borne 
in mind— are literally Kant’s own. Then, (3) that we cog- 
nize necessary connection in the relation of cause and effect 
only through a law of causality, that lies in the understanding 
— if that proposition is not Kant’s, what proposition is? It 
is, in brief, Kant’s answer to Hume. Only Kant does not 
think it enough to state it, he must reason it as well. Ac- 
cordingly, he is at pains to demonstrate —in connection with 
the subjectivity of impression and the apriority of time and 
space — the fact of the understanding being constituted by an 
organic system of functions (categories), each of which (caus- 
ality included) is, through imagination, combined with time 
into an @ priori schema or trame-work for reception (with regu- 
lation and consolidation) of the contributions of special sense. 
That is a full, general statement of Kant’s one object; and, 
though I hold it to be, on the whole, unreal, and a superfeta- 
tion merely, surely, in its amplitude both of purpose and 
plan it contrasts very strangely with the simple assertion of 
Schopenhauer ; which, nevertheless, is meant by him utterly 
to subvert it! It is enough to Schopenhauer that the caus- 
ality of his own understanding refers his own subjective im- 
pressions to their own selves as their own causes. That 
is to him an act of perception. Functions of the under- 
standing, schemata of the imagination—all of them he will 
explode. He retains only one function of the understanding 
—causality ; but, simply appending to it the word ‘ intui- 
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tive,’’ he feels himself thereby authorized to lecture Kant — 
severely — on the absurdity of introducing elements of reflec- 
tion into the sensuous act of perception. Nor does it at all 
appear inconsistent to him, immediately thereafter, and in the 
same connection, to bring in himself all those reflections with 
respect to position, relative distinctness, organic movements 
in the eye, etc., which, constituting what are called the 
acquired perceptions of sense, are so current and common 
nowadays with the psychologists of every country !* So little, 
indeed, has he made himself at home with what is central in 
Kant — the theory of perception, namely — that in the section 
preceding this ‘‘ refutation’’ (p. 80) he has these words, 
which, as quite inapplicable, are utterly unintelligible: ‘* Per- 
ception, with Kant, is something quite immediate, and takes 
place without any assistance from the causal nexus, and, con- 
sequently, from the understanding; he directly identifies it 
with sensation!’ Forgetting how much he himself, but a 
moment ago, demonstrated the power of reflection in per- 
ception, he would hold causality, with Kant, as being but 
an affair of notions and reflection (not even called ‘ intui- 
tive’’), to have no application to sense. He says, also, in 
the same place (p. 81), that Kant puts causality only in con- 
nection with the thing in itself, and so ‘* Kant, then, must 
leave quite unexplained the origin of empirical perception ; 
with him, as given by a miracle, it is a mere affair of sense — 
coincides, therefore, with sensation!’ One can only hold 
one’s hands up. Is this the Schopenhauer who, as a Kan- 
tian expert, was deferred to even by a Rosenkranz? 4. The 
necessity of causality is the proof of its being a priort. Here 
again, what is mere assertion with Schopenhauer has, with 
Kant, at least the light of rational references. Schopenhauer, 
too, who, when with only his own materials before him, 
attributes the conversion of subjectivity into objectivity to 
causality alone, urges everywhere, with all his might, as 


* His whole position, indeed, as regards perception, is, in effect, that of the real- 
ist; and it is impossible to reconcile it with that of the subjective idealist, for 
whom, to say nothing of the unreality of time and space, there do not exist even 
the things in themselves which existed for Kant. 
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against the materials of Kant, that to conceive objectivity 
dependent on causality alone, is manifest absurdity! 5. The 
subjectivity of all our sense-objects is also, of course, a 
proposition signally Kantian. Schopenhauer himself calls the 
distinction involved, Kant’s ‘‘ greatest merit.’ By all true 
philosophy, however, it ought, very specially, to be de- 
nied. 6. Sufficient reason is alone the principle of connec- 
tion. Causality being with Schopenhauer one of four, is 
with Kant one of twelve. Guarded so, the proposition may 
be passed as Kantian. With the same guard where necessary, 
propositions 7, 8, and 9 may be similarly passed. 10. Neces- 
sity, with Kant, means twelve categories, and not one only ; 
consequently the appearance of the consequent on the given 
antecedent is not Kant’s sole authentication of necessity. 
Nevertheless, causality being alone in view, the proposition 
may be esteemed Kant’s. But it is necessary to remark that, 
so far as it is only succession that is in reference, all Schopen- 
hauer’s objections in such reference come back on himself. 
We have also to point out to both Kant and Schopenhauer 
that, if necessity here means only, and is alone authenticated 
by, the appearance of B on the appearance of A, then the whole 
question depends on the peculiar nature of A B—or, what is 
the same thing, on A B being, not a mere succession, but a 
change. This is the vital point of view, but it is not enter- 
tained by either. Kant, indeed, has his subjective judgment 
to.represent it; but here in Schopenhauer, the names apart 
(antecedent and consequent), there seems to be consideration 
only of one appearance after another in time. That, as 
said, ought to bring Schopenhauer down on his own self. It 
reminds us of what we shall presently see, that Schopenhauer, 
erroneously conceiving Kant to make the mere order in time 
a criterion of the causal action, is particularly loud in disap- 
probation. Here, however, he seems to say the mere fact of 
A being followed by B is the sufficient proof and guarantee 
of the necessity of the relation. ‘‘The notion of necessity 
has absolutely no other true meaning or authentication than 
that of the appearance of the one when the other is given.’’ 
Elsewhere, too, he seems to attribute to the time-order itself 
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some portion of the causal efficacy. One moment, he says, is 
parent of the other. Propositions 11, 12, and 13 may be passed 
pretty well without comment. We shall not even object that — 
some of the last averments being contrasted — time would seem 
now to determine causality, and again, causality time ; but, in 
a concluding reference to these deliverances on succession, we 
must decidedly accentuate this that, as the entire scheme of 
Schopenhauer but repeats, so far, the scheme of Kant, one is 
minded to look back with more than surprise on the so-called 
‘* refutation.”’ 

But, to pass further, the sentence that follows is this: ‘* Were 
the controverted allegation of Kant correct, we should recog- 
nize the actuality of the succession merely from its neces- 
sity.”’ It is difficult to see how Kant’s machinery can be 
open to-that charge. The succession in Kant, so far as it is 
actual, is supposed to be recognized only as matter of special 
sense, disposed in the a priori sense-forms. It is so, also, that, 
as we have just seen, it is regarded in the scheme of Schopen- 
hauer. Then, according to both, it is the understanding that, 
through its law of causality, adds necessity. Kant, no more 
than his critic, needs an ‘‘ understanding omniscient of the 
whole series of causes and effects at once.’’ It is enough for 
Kant that he has, in the a priori forms (space and time), an 
a priort matter such that the law of causality subsumes it. 
There is no reason for objecting to Kant, when occupied in 
forming the world, the series of empirical causes in the world, 
once it is formed. These depend on the contributions of 
special sense, for which we have to wait. One wonders why 
Schopenhauer should object to Kant here, any more than to 
himself. One gets to think, indeed, that Schopenhauer is more 
bent on objecting for the sake of objecting, than on looking 
to the truth of the case, even in relation to himself. Consider 
his almost sneering severity to Kant for introducing into the 
act of perception forms of reflection! Such forms constitute 
for all philosophers the special instruments for the conversion 
of sensation into perception. As we have seen, Schopenhauer 
is quite as others here — only he forgets his adoption of the 
rationale of the acquired perceptions, and he arbitrarily names 
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causality, as used by himself, ‘‘ intuitive.’’ As for Kant, he 
is perfectly consistent ; he says (Prol., p. 45): ‘All our per- 
ception takes place only by means of the senses; the under- 
standing perceives not, it reflects only.’”’ Of course, Kant’s 
whole categorical scheme is for perception, is there to give 
sensation focus; but it is still understanding, not sense. It 
is precisely Schopenhauer himself makes the understanding 
perceptive (‘‘intuitive’’).- A moment ago, too, the same 
Schopenhauer blamed Kant for identifying perception with 
sense ! 

What Kant is employed on in the next reference is that, 
despite the apparent contemporaneousness of certain effects 
and causes — as, heat in the room and in the fire, the dint in the 
cushion, and the bullet on it — the cause is always ‘* dynamic- 
ally’’ first. ‘‘ Accordingly,’’ says Kant, but with only this 
in his mind, ‘‘ the time-sequence is certainly the only empir- 
tical criterion of the effect in relation to the cause *’ —that is, 
taking any actual case of causality, you distinguish the effect 
from the cause, empirically, by its relative place in time. 
But ‘‘mere succession’’ (following on) is ‘*the empirical 
criterion of which of two states.is cause and which effect.”’ 
This is what Schopenhauer makes of it, and he cannot recon- 
cile it with the other ‘‘ allegation, that objectivity of succession 
is alone known from the necessity of the sequence of effect on 
cause!’’ ** Who but sees here,’’ he adds, ‘* the most evident 
circle?’’ Accordingly, the statement of his next paragraph 
is one of astonishment, that, with Kant, following on should 
now be equal to following from, and Hume, by his very an- 
tagonist, vindicated ! 

Kant’s proof is next to be ‘limited,’’ etc., and Schop- 
enhauer’s own proof substituted for it. The whole of 
Schopenhauer’s claim in the averment, however, is simply 
Kantian; ‘‘empirically we only cognize actuality of suc- 
cession, but in certain cases we cognize ‘‘ necessity ’’ as well, 
etc., ‘*so there follow at once from this the reality and a 
priori validity of the law of causality.’”? Schopenhauer, 
having utterly reprobated the case of Kant, only holds it up 
to him again as the very thing he should have done! 

XII—3 
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Schopenhauer now remarks on Kant’s doctrine of reci- 
procity ; but what is said refers, for point, to another section, 
where we find, as hitherto, only failures to understand. For 
instance, when Kant talks of things being separated by a 
wholly empty space, he means an absolute vacuum of exist- 
ence, a cleft absolute, and not the participating empty spaces 
of the astronomical heavens. This, then, we pass. 

For wind-up, now, we have, on the part of Schopenhauer, 
only expressions of veneration for Kant, and deprecating 
apologies. He appends a line from Homer, intimating that, 
like the goddess in the case of Diomede, Kant had purged for 
him his eye-sight. Diomede was, in consequence of the oper- 
ation, to be able clearly to distinguish god and man; but 
Kant’s influence on Schopenhauer has been to make appear 
before the eyes of this latter, not Kant’s own plain self, but 
the most extraordinary and contradictory hermaphrodite of 
god and man that it were possible even to dream.° 

Samples, then, enough of the az4ss which Schopenhauer 
thanks Kant for removing, we have seen to remain; but these 
samples are very far from exhausting the supply. There is 
nobody whom Schopenhauer boasts himself to know better 
than he knows Kant, and it is certainly hardly possible that 
one man should know another worse. There are eleven 
other categories besides that of causality, and in regard to 
each of these Schopenhauer is as ignorant as in regard to the 
latter. Without very well knowing what they are for, and 
how they are to act, he rejects them all, with the single excep- 
tion of causality, which, nevertheless, as we have seen, he will 
accept only on his own terms—terms involving capital mis- 
takes only as to the terms of Kant. That is, Schopenhauer 
rejects all that (‘* theoretically’’ ) is really good in Kant — sug- 


5 In the foregoing, as well asin what follows, other portions (besides the one 
translated) of the book in question, and, also, Schopenhauer’s chief work, “Die 
Welt als Willeund Vorstellung,” are occasionally in allusion. It is particularly 
in the latter work that Schopenhauer reprobates Kant’s introduction into percep- 
tion of forms of reflection. Notwithstanding this reprobation, it is the same 
Schopenhauer quotes approvingly, the vod¢ dvd of Epicharmus, and similarly re- 
fers to the authority of Plutarch for the necessity of mind tosense. See the former 
work, about page 80. 
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gestion, namely, in regard to collection and tabulation of the 
categories as the concrete contents of pure thought. But, 
en revanche, he loudly and fervently accepts from Kant all of 
his that (with ‘‘ theoretical ’’ reference) is either questionable 
or of no account. As any one may understand without much 
reflection, it is only an abuse of the commonest common-sense 
to tell us we do not perceive actua! outer independent things 
in an actual outer independent space and time; but it is just 
this telling that Schopenhauer receives from Kant with the 
most extravagant gratitude. That is to him the foundation 
of the imperishable glory of Kant —that time and space are 
only subjective spectra of our own, and objects, or what are 
called things, only apparent projection into these spectra of 
our own subjective affections. These, nevertheless, are but 
samples of Kantian contributions that are, really, of no ac- 
count. Equivocal contributions, again, are what concerns 
theology (‘‘ scholasticism’’) in Kant, the various refutations 
of the arguments, ontological, cosmological, and teleological, 
for the being of a God. Naturally, in his ‘* enlightenment,”’ 
namely, Schopenhauer is specially thankful for these. In 
practical reference, he accepts from Kant the absoluteness of 
will, but rejects — scornfully —the categorical imperative, and, 
with it, free will, though praising the (worthless) distinction by 
which Kant would save it! In fact, he accepts from Kant — his 
own whole philosophy indeed ! — only the ‘* Maja,’’ only what 
Reid scourged as the ‘‘ ideal system ;’’ all the rest he rejects ; 
and yet he declares ‘‘ his whole exposition is merely the com- 
pletion of the Kantian transcendental idealism!’’ (Op. cit. 
pref. ) 

But said 4yi5¢ in Schopenhauer is not limited to Kant. In 
other references as well, there seem partial scales over his eyes 
which isolate his vision into compartments of that empty-space 
separation which —naturally!—he so signally misunder- 
stands in Kant. His different views, that is, seem each in an 
independent, unparticipating world of its own, absolutely 
without relation to anything else. Take his scheme of per- 
ception, for example, a scheme on the credit of which he is 
perpetually glorifying himself, claiming here for himself, in- 
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deed, almost as much glory as for his refutation of Kant’s 
categories — a large portion of it consists of these inferences to 
which are due what we call here the ‘‘ acquired perceptions of 
sense ’’— organic sensations of the eye itself, misty or clear 
appearance of the object in itself or relatively, ete. But 
it is only on the ordinary understanding of an external world 
that such theory of acquired perceptions is really practica- 
ble or consistent, and it denotes inextricable confusion in the 
mind of Schopenhauer that he should still attempt to adopt 
such theory while no objects exist to him but his own subject- 
ive sensations. Besides these acquired perceptions, there is, 
in Schopenhauer’s general theory, only one other leading point, 
and it is the one on which he lays the greatest stress. We 
possess a priont the category of causality, he says, and by 
virtue of its possession we refer our subjective states to their 
causes ; and thus it is that an objective world is at once re- 
alized around us. It is hardly possible to suppose anything 
weaker — unless, that is, there be an outer reality. I have 
the subjective affection of sweetness or of greenness, and my 
category of causality compels me to refer these to a cause. To 
what cause? There is nothing but themselves. Is it to the 
sweetness as cause I am to refer the sweetness as effect, or am 
I to refer the greenness as effect to the greenness as cause? To 
what as causes are the subjective affections to be referred? 
If we have only subjective affections, as Schopenhauer avers, 
then the category has nothing else to refer them to but their 
own selves. That any man should start with the material of 
subjective affection only, and should so lightly, easily, and 
confusedly see it grow into the formed world around us, 
through the category of causality, and the acquired percep- 
tions of sense alone! Such philosophizing is the very Capu- 
chinery of thought. 

Nor is Schopenhauer ever seen at any greater advantage 
wherever else he philosophizes. Schopenhauer is not a phi- 
losopher, but a littérateur ; and, as .a littérateur, he is, on the 
whole, quite legitimately a subject for admiration.. He 
is thoroughly educated, and, as it is called, well-read — an act- 
ual expert in several languages and literatures, ancient and 
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modern. He has, in the same direction also, gifts of his own. 
He is really, as it is said, brilliant — expressing himself well 
always, and possessed of no little ingenuity and wit. Still, even 
here, I know not that he can offer contributions of any ob- 
jective value. A sally in a sentence will not repay the read- 
ing of a volume. Altogether, it is difficult to see for what it 
was that the neglected Schopenhauer looked forward to com- 
pensation at the hands of our grandchildren. Our grandchil- 
dren will certainly gain no good from his weak, bungling at- 
tempts at philosophizing ; and there is really not enough of 
possible literary profit to tempt expenditure of time upon him. 
That the Pessimists should regard him as their father and 
founder, may be natural enough; but still, surely, they are 
men on their own account, and need not be, or are not, at all 
indebted to any standing-ground borrowed from him. 

Schopenhauer’s deliverances in regard to Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel may be referred to as in no small degree determina- 
tive of his relative level. Had he known Kant, he would have 
known them. That he did not know them is the convincing 
proof that he did not know Kant. And he did not know them. 
He contrasts his own ‘‘ completion of the Kantian transcen- 
dental idealism,’’ of which we can now judge, with ‘* Fichte’s 
humbug.’’ An opinion of Schelling’s is a **Curiosum,’’ a 
‘¢ leichtfertiges In-den-Tag-hinein-Schwétzen, which deserves 
no place among the opinions of earnest and honest inquirers.”’ 
And, as for Hegel, it seems impossible for him to find words 
opprobrious enough; he absolutely foams at the mouth on 
thought of the bare name. When * one’s mind, with Hegel’s 
insane word-collocations in regard, in vain martyrs and ex- 
hausts itself in the attempt to think something,”’ the result is 
‘* disorganization of brain;’’ for ‘* what is Hegelei else,’’ he 
asks, ‘* than empty, hollow, disgusting Wortkram?’’ And so, 
‘*out of a common head, nay, out of a common charlatan, 
there is made,’’ he sneers, ‘‘ a great philosopher ! ’’—a great 
philosopher who, in truth, he repeats, is but ‘¢an arrant 
quack ! ”” 

Now, Fichte and Schelling may not have succeeded ; but, 
surely, it was at least a great and suggestive problem they 
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took in hand. Nor less certain is it that as much— with 
whatever righteous additional emphasis—can be said for 
Hegel. Like Plato’s ‘‘ Republic,’’ the system of Hegel is to 
me, in a certain sense, only a poem, only an ideal; but that 
ideal is the ideal (and idea) at last of a completed philosophy. 
Aristotle has, in a certain way, ‘‘ gropings ’’ after a like ob- 
ject; but, as disjunct, whatever they be in themselves, they 
may, on the whole, be named ‘* blind;’’ and no man but 
Hegel in this universe has produced for this universe what 
may prove the key — terms of explanation that at length come 
up to need. And Schopenhauer, whether he accepted it or 
not, ought, at all events, to have seen as much.. 

But, Schopenhauer apart, how many see this, even now? 
Who sees that a touch converts Kant into Hegel, and yet that 
the latter, after all, is to the former very much as reality to 
dream? Who sees that? and it has been already shown in 
many ways. In one other way, and at its shortest, perhaps, 
let it be shown once again now. 

Kant’s one peculiar act subjectively is Hegel’s one peculiar 
act objectively. That one peculiar act in both (Kant’s one 
peculiar act, consequently) is the Notion of Hegel. Consider 
Kant’s theory of perception! So considering, is it not mani- 
fest to you that Kant’s one act is, through categories, Begriff 
(the Universal), to reduce the manifold or multiple of sense 
(the Particular) into the Unity of Apperception, Self-con- 
sciousness (the Singular) — and what is that but the Notion 
of Hegel? 

How that notion is explanation at length, how it is the key 
of the universe, this is not the place to demonstrate. We 
may say, however, that had but Schopenhauer caught a 
glimpse of this, had he but caught a glimpse of the transfor- 
mation now witnessed — and, necessarily then — of the consid- 
erations involved, we should have been spared much. Nay, 
had he but caught a glimpse of Kant’s one act, the theory of 
perception, as namable thus— Begriff, with Kant, is that 
mental act which, combining the particulars of sense into 
unity, isolates and individualizes them into separate, single, 
and distinct, but correlated, objects, or entities, in time and 
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space — is it conceivable that he would have so belabored the 
full Kant, and exalted in disparagement his own poor, meagre, 
warped, and piecemeal self? 

So far, however, as blindness to dius Kant or Hegel is 
concerned, it is only fair to Schopenhauer to regard hina as 
but, of many sinners, one; at the same time that, at least in 
the latter case, excuses are not wanting. Hegel, in dialect 
and dialectic is, for every ordinary reader, utterly unintelli- 
gible. So it is that we see how very unsatisfactory — after so 
many years——the general study still remains. Readers who 
can quite as easily satisfy themselves in regard to the meaning 
of a Hume or a Berkeley, as in regard to the meaning of a 
Scott or a Dickens, naturally lose all patience with a Hegel, 
in whom not one sentence seems to have sense, and eagerly 
meet the spite of baffled countrymen of his own, who would 
be glad to think the wnused already used up and done with. 
But the truth is far otherwise. If the key has been found for 
the casket of Hegel, and its contents described, it is quite cer- 
tain that the public has never yet seriously set itself to apply 
this key, or examine these contents. Something to stimulate 
or assist seems still to be wanting. Much, of course, lies in the 
very temper of the time. It is out of the materials of that 
casket, however, that we are to build the bridge which, leaving 
the episode behind, leads to the long epic of the race. Hegel’s 
act is, probably, as the opening of the final seal into the con- 
sciousness of man. It is very interesting to hear him tell 
Goethe (on whom such ideas never dawned) that ‘* where he 
[Goethe] places the Inscrutable and Incomprehensible, pre- 
cisely there Philosophy dwells — precisely thence draws vindi- 
cation, explanation, and deduction.’’ Hegel’s work shall be 
now dead, and yet how many are there in existence who can 
form any conjecture here of what Hegel means? America, at 
present, is perhaps the very loudest in despair (see Princeton 
Review for March and May) ; and yet, in all probability, it is 
precisely America that is the place of hope. What we may 
call academic accomplishment has seized the Germans. They 
desire only learnedly to state; but what they state is, but too 
often, external merely. How many statements have there not 
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been of Schopenhauer, to go no further, and which of them 
shows even a glimpse into the truth of his relation to Kant? 
Nay, which of them has ever tested and compared with their 
own selves the various pieces in the machinery of this very 
Kant? Certainly not, in either case, any of them that I know. 
As it is in Germany, so it is in England. We, too, are con- 
tented, if we shall but appear learnedly to state. We master 
not the proposition, but only what is said of it by all that host 
of imposing foreign names, who, empty nut-shells for the most. 
part, are themselves but mocked by similar shadows. The 
* literature of the subject,’’ bless you! what is the ‘* subject ”’ 
itself to that? Exhibiting not one tittle of evidence in proof, 
we assume to know the last and supreme formula, and to be jus- 
tified, accordingly, in tréating all others as de haut en bas. We, 
too, are academically decorous ; writing words so soft, uninci- 
sive, unimpressive — putty-like —that they leave the reader 
vacuous. But all this is otherwise in America, where the true 
fuel finds itself at least fairly alight. In America, and not in 
England, it is that there are Kant clubs, and Aristotle clubs, 
and scores of young men meeting weekly to initiate them- 
selves, with boundless appreciation, even into the adamantine 
Hegel. 

But, be all that as it may, the ignorance of Schopenhauer 
in regard to his own great contemporaries shall be the con- 
eluding trait in the portrait we would draw of him; and we 
may now explain what it was that gave this operation itself 
occasion. It lay in the essay on the ‘* Philosophy of Caus- 
ality,’’ engaged to write which, it was recollected that Schop- 
enhauer was very specially referred to by Mr. Caird, as well 
im connection with Kant as with the particular subject named ; 
and, accordingly, the necessity of consultation was obviously 
suggested. One or two earlier allusions to Schopenhauer 
may, indeed, be found on my part; but it was now only that, 
by direct examination, I enabled myself to speak at first 
hand — with what result may be now judged. 

But the reference itself, even in relation to Mr. Caird, de- 
mands a word. It concerns ‘‘ Schopenhauer’s Objection to 
the Deduction of Causality,’’ and occurs at page 456 of «A 
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Critical Account of the Philosophy of Kant.’’ In regard to 
this objection itself, we have already, presumably, light enough ; 
and may, allowably, therefore, venture to judge of the manner 
in which Mr. Caird views it. 

Mr. Caird’s relative eleventh chapter, headed, ‘‘ The Prin- 
ciples of Pure Understanding,’’ opens with Kant’s simple dis- 
tinction between his mathematical and his dynamical categories 
(a distinction which, as the essay on the ‘Philosophy of 
Causality’’ shows, is pretty well Hume’s). The former 
(quantity and quality) evidently enter into, and form part of, 
objects themselves ; while the latter (relation and modality) 
concern — that (relation) the modes in which objects exist in 
reference to each other, and this (modality ) the modes in which 
they exist in reference to our minds. And what is meant is 
obvious. There is no difficulty in seeing that extension and 
intension are in houses, paints, syrups, etc. ; while, substanti- 
ality, causality, and reciprocity concern the existence of things 
in each other’s regard, and possibility, actuality, and necessity 
the same existence as respectively differing in validity for the 
mind (what is possible is less valid than what is actual, etc.). 
That the two classes should be also contrasted as ‘* intuitive 
and discursive,’’ and, again, as ‘‘ constitutive and regulative,”’ 
is plain at a glance, at the same time that these terms make 
the general interest unmistakable. 

What Mr. Caird observes here is ‘‘ that this distinction is 
now transferred to the Principles of Pure Understanding, and 
it therefore becomes important to determine its exact mean- 
ing.’’ The transference spoken of is, simply, that the cate- 
gories, as further discussed, are discussed in the classes the 
distinction gives. That the distinction itself, once made, 
should be found to continue, seems as little calculated to give 
pause, as its meaning (inherence versus relativity) to puzzle. 
All that requires now to be understood is that the categories 
give rise to certain ‘* Grundsédtze.’’ This German word may, 
certainly, be translated ‘‘ principles;’’ but it is important 
that these principles should be seen to be in the form of prop- 
ositions, main or fundamental propositions, which are succes- 
sively named ‘‘ axioms,”’ ‘‘ anticipations,”’ ‘* analogies,’ and 
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‘** postulates.’’ In short, there is nothing to call specially for 
remark, whether as regards the transference (which, as said, 
is only a continuation to be expected and taken without note), 
or as regards the ‘ distinction,’”’? which Kant himself (and 
surely with reason) thinks it enough merely to mention. Mr. 
Caird, however, considers it necessary to enlarge here into a 
copiousness of remark and illustration, in the midst of which 
one finds one’s self uneasily on the quest for relevancy. 

For example, we find it said: ‘‘ The distinction, as drawn 
by Kant, may be stated as follows: it is possible to represent 
or imagine objects without determining them as existent,’’ etc. 
This, of course, is only an edge, so to speak, of the key-note 
which pervades a paragraph. It will suggest, however, that 
the distinction in question is regarded as turning essentially 
on the determination of existence as such. Now, can it be 
taken ill of any one who pretends to any Kantian acquirement, 
should he ask, with a sort of wonder, What, pray, has that got 
to do with the intrinsic properties of objects as against their 
extrinsic relations? Kant is quite as willing ‘‘ to determine 
objects as existent ’’ in the case of his mathematical categories, 
as in that of the dynamical ones. The ridge between the two 
slopes is not at all the consideration of existence. Kant has 
no idea that his illustrations in reference to a house, degrees 
of resistance, degrees of heat, etc., will be supposed to con- 
cern imagination only, while drifting ships, indenting bullets, 
warming stones, etc., shall be exclusively determined as ‘*‘ ex- 
istent.’’ Both classes of objects are constructed in the imag- 
ination, and in precisely the same manner; they differ only 
in the categories to which they owe objectivity. But, more 
than that, both classes of objects are equally determined as 
existent. 

Another distinction, or rather, another wording of the same 
distinction, which immediately follows is to a like effect. In 
the Kritik of Pure Reason (WW. II, 760), Kant has a 
foot-note to his table of ‘* Grundsdtze,’’ which runs thus: 
** All conjunction is either composition or connection. The 
former 1s a synthesis in which the individuals do noé neces- 
sarily belong the one to the other. For example, the two 
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triangles into which the diagonal divides a square do not, 
‘considered per se, belong to each other. Of this nature is the 
homogeneous synthesis in everything that can be mathemat- 
ically regarded. Such synthesis, also, is either one of aggre- 
gation or one of coalition, the former referring to extensive, and 
the other to intensive, magnitudes. The second conjunction, 
connection, on the other hand is a synthesis in which the indi- 
viduals necessarily do belong the one to the other —as, accident 
to substance, effect to cause. This synthesis (as seen from 
the examples) is heterogeneous, and yet conceived as a priori. 
This conjunction, now, I name dynamical, as not being dis- 
cretionary, but depending existentially on the individuals in 
it. This dynamical conjunction, lastly, is also capable of a 
twofold division— into, first, the physical one of objects 
mutually ; and, second, the metaphysical one of objects in 
their relation to the mental faculty.”’ 

There is nothing shadowed out in this note but synthesis as 
under each of the four categories — quantity, quality, relation, 
and modality. It serves no purpose but to allow Kant the indul- 
gence of his passion for words and phrases that shall be felici- 
tously distinctive ; and, certainly, there is enough here in that 
kind to please any one. Hume opposes conjunction to connec- 
tion, but Kant opposes composition to connection, and subor- 
dinates both as species under conjunction as genus. Then each 
species falls into two sub-species. Composition (mathematical 
synthesis or conjunction) is either the aggregation of extensive 
magnitudes, or the coalition of intensive magnitudes ; while 
connection (dynamical synthesis or conjunction) is either 
physical (relation — substance and accident, cause and effect, 
action and reaction) or metaphysical (modality — possibility, 
actuality, necessity, etc.). Then the terms in the different 
syntheses, naturally, are also necessarily different. Under 
composition, for example, they are like in kind (homogene- 
ous), but they do not necessarily belong to each other (in th e 
sense of the one being existentially due to the other —as, the 
effect to the cause). Whereas, under connection, again, they 
are different in kind (heterogeneous), and yet do necessarily 
belong the one to the other (in the sense of being existen- 
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tially due, etc.). There is not an atom of difficulty or ambi- 
guity in the entire passage; and that individuals here are 
existentially due, and there are no¢ existentially due, the one 
to the other, has not the slightest reference to distinction 
between objects as existent or non-existent. 

Mr. Caird, apparently, however, does not so readily find 
himself at home in the passage. The paragraph (pages 440- 
442) constitutes his relative commentary, and it is to the 
effect as follows: ‘*‘ Homogeneous elements which do not nec- 
essarily belong to each other,’} he conceives to refer to that 
peculiarity in quantity according to which ‘it can be in- 
creased or diminished without limit ; all that is determined by 
these principles, therefore, is, no¢ that you must combine any 
element with any other, but that if you do so, you must do it 
in a particular way!’’ Now, all that Kant means, so far, is 
only, as we have seen, a synthesis of like to like, which 
*‘ likes’’ are still indifferent to one another, and do not cause 
one another. The particles of any stone are such. Surely, 
then, Mr. Caird either sees something quite dissimilar to this, 
or only conveys this with such left-handedness as sets hope- 
lessly at fault. And what follows is worse. When Kant 
only wants it to be understood that the connection of sub- 
stance and accident, cause and effect, may be described as a 
‘synthesis of heterogeneous elements which belong to each 
other,’’ Mr. Caird seems suddenly lost in a labyrinth, in which, 
coherency there is none. There is still, to be sure, external 
cheerfulness of speech ; but the internal uneasiness is revealed 
by this little foot-note: ‘*Cf. Spinoza, l.c. In the above 
account of Kant’s doctrine I have been obliged to introduce 
more of my own interpretation than usual; I could not other- 
wise get a distinct meaning out of Kant’s words.’’ And, no 
doubt, this is accurately the nature of the case here and else- 
where. Mr. Caird, unable ‘‘ otherwise to get a distinct mean- 
ing out of Kant’s words,”’ only all too often sees into them 
tropes. A simpler passage than what we have translated it is 
surely impossible to find anywhere, whether in Kant or an- 
other; and it is not easy to express one’s surprise that it 
should have been so perverted or sublinied, so disfigured or 
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transformed. Nor are the neighboring passages different. 
+‘ Relation of imagination to knowledge,’’ ‘‘ Freedom of the 
imagination due to abstraction,”’ ‘ Limitation of knowledge 
by imagination,’’ ete. — these, too, can but seem to us, as it 
were, bones of the hippogriff, instead of the simple articula- 
tions of Kant; and we are reminded of the ‘crabs, goats, 
scorpions, the balance and the water-pot,’’ which, according 
to Mr. Emerson, ‘lose all their meanness [here, meaning] 
when hung as signs in the Zodiac.”’ 

The truth is that Kant has a peculiar plan of his own to 
propose, and it is only misseen when the beams of his work- 
shop are extended into the firmament. These vessels and 
utensils are all, very specially, his; and it has neither consist- 
ency nor meaning to lift any one of them out of its own lim- 
ited perspective. No doubt, points do crop up here and there 
in Kant that may profitably receive a general application, and 
where names may be in place (hardly ever Spinoza’s) ; but, 
for the most part, that is not so, and we only lose ourselves 
when we leave the very homely bounds of the critical manu- 
factory. Consider the mischief that results, too— chimeras 
of the brain offered as problems to the schools, and an idle 
babble endlessly protracted! ‘* Notice: No admittance ex- 
cept on business.’’ By this placard we know what is sui 
generis, and on its own account; and by just such placard is 
the Kantian gateway overhung and guarded. It is idle to ap- 
proach such eminently private workshop as though it were a 
cosmical treasure-house, and each plain implement were to be 
taken up with the child-like awe that only sees marvels of the 
universe. But our object here is special, and we may, accord- 
ingly, limit ourselves. 

‘* This is Kant’s general argument. There are, however, 
a few inconsistent or ambiguous statements introduced into it, 
and especially into that part which refers to the principle of 
causality, which must be examined before we can fully justify 
the above interpretation of it. Thus, at the beginning of his 
discussion of the second analogy of experience, Kant distin- 
guishes two cases: the case of such an object as a house, 
where the sequence of our perceptions is reversible ; and the 
case of a boat sailing [no, no, not “ sailing,’’ drifting; it is 
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the current, and not the wind, that is to be regarded as the 
cause acting] down a river, where it is irreversible. We can 
begin with either the top or the bottom of the house, but we 
cannot see the movements of the boat except in one order. 
[ We might have seen it moving up, down, along, across, or in 
any direction, if ‘‘ sailing,’’ and not mere drifting at control 
of the current, had been taken into account.] In the latter 
case, therefore, as Kant argues, we give to our perception of 
succession an objective value; but in the former case we re- 
gard it as merely subjective ; or, what is the same thing, in the 
latter case we bring the sequence of our perceptions under 
the category of causality, and in the former case we do 
not.”’ Mr. Caird, in writing this, supposes himself to be 
approaching ‘* Schopenhauer’s objection,’’ and no doubt cor- 
rectly, as we now superabundantly know. Still, Mr. Caird 
writes this from himself; he is not reporting from another. 
This is not the oratio obliqua; these are Mr. Caird’s own 
opinions. His reference to ‘‘ inconsistent or ambiguous state- 
ments,’’ ‘‘ especially’? in what concerns ‘‘the principle of 
causality,’’ is direct ; and equally direct is his intimation that 
this inconsistency or ambiguity concerns Kant’s statements in 
regard to succession in the case of a house as contrasted with 
succession in the case of a drifting ship. Further, this also 
is direct: that Kant characterizes the one succession as sub- 
jective, and the other as objective. Than this, there is no 
other possible understanding here. But Mr. Caird conveys 
the same ideas even more strongly (not more directly) else- 
where. At page 454 he says: ‘‘ Kant argues that the judg- 
ment of sequence cannot be made except on the presupposi- 
tion of the judgment of causality;’’ and at page 451 he had 
already said: ‘**‘ Hume had maintained that the principle of 
causality is simply the general expression of a subjective habit 
of mind, which is due to the repeated experience of sequence ; 
the post hoc is the reality which, by an illusion of the imag- 
nation, is turned into the propter hoc; Kant answers that the 
experience of the post hoc is itself impossible except to a 
mind that connects phenomena as cause and effect.’’ ‘* The 
judgment of sequence cannot be made except on the presup- 
position of the judgment of causality!’’ <‘* The experience of 
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the post hoc is itself impossible except to a mind that connects 
phenomena as cause and effect !!’’ ‘*No mind is capable of 
the cognition post hoc that is not already capable of the 
cognition propter hoc!!!”’ 
“Were such things here as we do speak about, 
Or have we eaten of the insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner?” 

It was a fearful blunder on the part of Schopenhauer to 
suppose Kant considered the succession of the house sub- 
jective, and no succession objective but that of causality alone. 
As we see, Mr. Caird fully indorses that blunder — the radical 
blunder that is the theme of this essay; but then, further, 
he out-Herods Herod. Schopenhauer, even making the pro- 
digious blunder he did, was never so far left to himself as to 
conceive the cognition of succession as succession only possi- 
ble to Kant on presupposition of causality. Following on was 
to him as much sui generis as following from. One vainly turns 
the eye round and round in search of how and where Mr. 
Caird could get even the dream of such things. Kant shall 
have held it impossible to cognize the rows on his book- 
shelves, the steps on his stairs, the laths in his Venetians, etc., 
endlessly, unless on presupposition of the category of caus- 
ality! Why, there are successions even necessarily in the 
form A BC D, etc., which are not causal, and utterly inde- 
pendent of causality in any reference. Everybody has heard 
the chimes — at midnight, or whenever else. Ding-ding-dong- 
ding, ding-ding-dong-ding ; it is quite certain that each chime 
has its fixed place in the series —has at least the position of 
a necessary consequent in the one direction, as of a necessary 
antecedent in the other; and yet causality has nothing what- 
ever to do with either the sequence or the necessity. Ten min- 
utes to nine must absolutely precede five minutes to nine ; one 
o’clock, two o’clock ; Sunday, Monday ; May, June — in short, 
every one moment of time another, just as every atom of space 
is beside another, on this side and on that, and on all sides. 
These are successions — necessary, too —and they are abso- 
lutely independent of causality, whether as existent or as 
cognized. Nor is it possible for any man to find Kant, at last, 
otherwise than fully awake to all that these things imply. 
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Even Mr. Caird, in fact, only saves himself to himself here, 
by resolutely looking away from all these homely considera- 
tions (which are really all that Kant entertains), and having 
recourse to that expedient of cosmical transelementation to 
which there has been already allusion. It is in reference to 
the unity of the universe, and the correlation of all its parts, 
he thinks, that there is justification for Kant’s (never made) 
assertion that objectivity results from the category of causality 
alone! It is quite true that Kant will have the world a cor- 
related unity; but it is not true that he will have the causal 
category as this unity’s sole source. Every single category — 
and there are twelve of them — is constitutive, as every single 
idea —and there are three of thein—is regulative, of this 
unity. Kant, consequently, cannot even dream of making 
cognition of succession, as such, conditional on presupposition 
of succession causal. If Mr. Caird will consider Kant’s own 
illustrations of causality, he will find what a homely empirical 
role that category is supposed to fulfill, and that, too, only 
beside others which equally with it bestow unity, which 
equally with it bestow objectivity, and so bestow objectivity 
that even the succession in a house is not subjective ; and never 
was either thought subjective or called subjecti¥e by Kant 
himself. ‘* Kant,’’ Mr. Caird says (p. 457), ‘‘ either forgets 
or abstracts for the moment from the fact that whether we 
say the sequence is due (as in the case of the house) to the 
movement of our organs of sense, or whether we say that it 
is due to the movements of the objects perceived (as in the 
case of the boat)—in both cases we make a judgment of 
objective sequence.’’ Of course, it would be absurd seriously 
to attempt to show that this sentence were quite as relevant 
to the precession of the equinoxes as to Kant ; but is not the in- 
fluence of Schopenhauer, to which it is wholly and solely due, 
eminently regrettable? But there is no pleasure to me in this 
duty that, parenthetically so to speak, has fallen upon me; 
and with these half-dozen hints— honest, as they must be — 
I gladly leave it.® 


6 Only through ability to discern propter hoe, first of all, is it possible to discern 
post hoc! Were not the post of the house and the propter of the ship but a moment 
ago independently and specifically side by side? To Kant himself, even in 
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There is such a thing as a literal understanding of Kant, 
in which the alphabet A B C D, etc., is the alphabet A B C D, 
etc. ; and there is also such a thing as an oneiromantic under- 
standing of Kant, in which W is a windmill, K a kite, and O 
an owl. Or, there is an internal understanding of Kant, 
and there is an external understanding of Kant. The internal 
understanding smelts, melts, fuses all manner of earthy pro- 
visional matter into a single diamond-point that mirrors 
and comprehends all; and he who possesses it sees all at a 
glance, and can tell all in one word or a thousand. The ex- 
ternal understanding, again, is academical, exegetical, formal ; 
and all Kant’s distinctions — analysis, synthesis, axioms, an- 
ticipations, analogies, postulates, paralogisms, antinomies, etc. 
—verbally appear in it, one after the other, as a series of 
Jrames that contain nothing, or that contain nightmares ; 
while he that possesses it is accordingly conditioned. Such 
things are exemplified, for the most part, by almost scores of 
‘* Introductions’’ sent in from all sides. And yet it is remarka- 
ble that, always excepting Schopenhauer of course, all the Ger- 
mans known to me who write on Kant — Erdmann, Ueberweg, 
Schwegler, Rosenkranz, Reinhold, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, 
Edmund Montgomery, a/.—are, in the sense indicated, Jiter- 
alists. One would have expected such teaching to have been 
generally adopted ; but, no; on the contrary, with the excep- 
tion of Americans, most members of other nationalities who 
affect the theme seem largely to disdain the letter, and even 
to prefer, as we may surmise, the cabala of dream. In Eng- 
land the very mention of German philosophy would seem to 
repugn. It is only the neighboring island that shows any in- 
terest in the subject. If any one will cast his eyes over these 
periodical fottabos’s and Hermathena’s, or the more permanent 
classical and philosophical works that issue from the press of 


causalty, does not the subjective post hoc precede and condition the objective 
propter hoc? Is it not similarly situated with the categories as a whole? Is not 
Kant’s one problem to explain Aow the evident and unquestioned post hoe can 
contain the mysterious and doubted propter hoc? Or just consider this —if the 
propter hoe precedes and conditions the post hoc, how did it ever occur to call the 
house-series subjective? 


XIII — 4 
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Dublin, he will recognize that the /ife of learning and philos- 
ophy—no longer to be found at Oxford or at Cambridge, at 
Edinburgh or Aberdeen —is still vigorous in Ireland’s Trinity. 
While there are Thompsons and Jowetts, and such eminent 
younger strengths as Bywater, England indeed cannot be said 
to be without Greek, and philosophical Greek. (As for Scot- 
land, though the veteran Dr. William Veitch, of Edinburgh, 
is probably the greatest philological Grecian out of Germany, 
the Scotch, on the whole, have no Greek.) Still, as intimated, 
it is in Dublin that Greek, and philosophical Greek, may at 
this moment be regarded as, through strength of mutual asso- 
ciation, living. There quite a fire of genius would seem to 
burn now. Maguire, Mahaffy, Monck, Graham, and a whole 
host of others emulously wrestle with each other, and com- 
municate to their countrymen quite a heat of learning and 
philosophy. In the midst of such an intellectual life, Kant, as 
may be supposed, has not been neglected. And yet (will it 
be possible to forgive me?) I have experienced a certain dis- 
satisfaction with most of the Irish works that I have seen on 
Kant. They are too academical, too exegetical, too formal. 
With those eternal Mill-references, and other such, they 
have, somehow, an old-fashioned look. I would have men of 
such real accomplishments, real endowments — more than for- 
malists. It almost pains one to the core to think that such 
a gracious, vigorous, and thoroughly equipped intellect as 
Mahaffy’s should allow itself to remain, at least as regards 
the best of German philosophy, so glaringly on the outside. 
An article in the Princeton Review for July — which, by the 
by, is the immediate occasion, and ‘‘ only begetter,’’ of the 
directly preceding remarks — offers, in this connection, much 
material for comment; but I must simply allow it to take its 
place on the kind earth, amid so much else that is to be used 
as seed, according to Carlyle, or simply disintegrated as so 
much chaff. And with this I conclude, trusting always that 
something of a lesson has been read, not wholly inapplicable, 
whether to Schopenhauer, or to Kant, or whoever else. 
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Skilled labor presupposes a nation ; art, a nation and a man. 
Skill, even when it rises to its highest excellence, can be ac- 
quired ; art, even in its lowest forms, is inborn, and cannot be 
gained through any amount of diligence by one who has not 
possessed it at first. Skill is dependent upon the material 
which it uses, and its highest triumph is to employ and display 
this material in endless variety. Art is a child of the spirit, 
and her triumph is so to control the material that it shall ex- 
press intelligibly to others the slightest fancy of that spirit 
which wishes to communicate itself. Art speaks from soul to 
soul; the material is only the medium through which the com- 
munication is made. 

But some material is necessary to both skill and art, and 
for this reason they are confounded by those who are not able 
to recognize the spirit through the material. These same peo- 
ple, however, have heard of art, and think that through study 
they can acquire that discerning power which nature has de- 
nied them. Nature alone can give this power, and so it hap- 
pens that they suppose that art lies in the highly-wrought, 
and that what is simple is mere skill. These people form the 
majority in our day, and since their desire of seeing contin- 
ually something new has created the supply, it has come to 
pass that a number of workers have been called artists be- 
cause, through work and study, they have succeeded in imitat- 
ing those symbols of true art which can be seen in the work 
of well-known artists. Also, they have used materials even 
more skillfully than the artists themselves, while the real 
artists, whose simple thoughts required merely a simple expres- 
sion, are entirely overlooked for the present. But at last the 
voice of those who understand and admire them will break 
forth, and the vexation which the world experiences at finding 
itself deceived by false imitation will prepare for these a so 
much the more brilliant reception. 
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This is the natural course of events. For this reason a 
Bernini could excite admiration after Michael Angelo; for 
this reason were so many real artists unknown, while false 
ones shone forth in the glory of passing days; but for the 
same reason justice is not forever silent, and it finally sets the 
real in the place of honor, while it does not need to thrust out 
the false, whose own weakness has let it fall into obscurity. 

For creative spirit lives forever, the material is transient ; 
the spirit is strengthened and grows, while the thoughts of 
mankind depend upon that first creative thought of the artist 
as bees upon their queen; the material, however, is consumed 
like everything external —like clothing, which falls to pieces ; 
gold, which wears away; and the body, which decays. Take 
two golden statues, both melted down and destroyed, the one 
of which was a work of art, the other a mere piece of work- 
manship ; the latter has vanished without leaving any trace, 
while the other can still be seen by the eyes through which the 
soul of the artist spoke to the stranger soul, making it more 
beautiful and noble than before, and other souls with whom it 
shared the wealth it had received were richer for that reason. 
The world is full of such unknown inheritances. 

Praise, honor, and reward allure and satisfy the artisan, but 
to the artist these are merely the symbols of the love of a 
people to whom he feels himself drawn nearer by these. 
Should he feel that these would put him farther off, he would 
despise them. Both are striving for fame, but the artist de- 
sires it only as a consolation which whispers to him lovingly 
that his efforts have not been vain, which says to him that 
from his works the spirit which he breathes into them shall 
shine forth victorious. 

To the artisan, fame is merely the giving him an opportunity 
to sell his works at higher prices, and to increase their sale ; an 
illusion, a deception, which comes to his aid when he con- 
vinces himself: that, outwardly, his productions resemble the 
works of an artist —that creature hated and envied by him. 
But the letter is dead, the word is everlasting. 

Though the work of the artisan is despicable when it pre- 
tends to be art, it is honorable when it stays within its own 
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domain. It takes root in a nation, and has a fertile soil. We 
need it ; it bounds our existence ; as physical beings we should 
be nothing without it, just as we could not exist, spiritually, 
without art; and as body and spirit cannot be separated, so 
with art and the work of the artisan —they go hand in hand, 
they need each other, but they are not the same. 

There is no art which has not by its side a similarly named 
trade, as there is nothing which cannot be seen on two sides — 
one its earthly origin, the other its spiritual place among cre- 
ations, considered with regard to its beauty. 

Beauty has no aim — it exists; it is its own limit, as is the 
work of the artist. The useful has an aim beyond itself, and 
deserves its name only when it has attained its object. One 
can imagine an artist who might work alone in a desert, and 
finish a statue of perfect beauty without ever asking whether 
any one will ever see it except himself and the daylight; an 
artisan who should work on alone is an anomaly ; a potter who 
should make, at random, vessels for which there is no use. 
These very utensils, however, which are used and then thrown 
away, are worthy of a double consideration. Worthless in the 
‘spiritual meaning during this usefulness, they become, after a 
thousand years, monuments of vanished culture, and the spirit 
of the nation speaks from them. It is so with the painting of 
the Egyptians, and even the ornaments of the old Germanic 
funeralurns. For the work of the artisan has a spirit in common 
with the unconscious spirit of the nation, while the artist stands 
above his people and his time, and what he produces is a symbol 
of his own thoughts, which he throws to his people as a gift. 

Wherever art is considered, the mechanical part must also 
be considered ; but one must distinguish between them, or else 
each will be injured by confusion with the other. In order to 
do this, one must be perfectly free. He only who, without 
prejudice, listens to the sound of that voice which speaks but 
in the silence of the inmost heart, will recognize at once 
whether a work was created in devotion to beauty. He only 
can tell if it was made by profane hands, useful to the artisan, 
who possessed only keen appreciation of the weakness of the 
public, and skill in successfully flattering it. In this connection 
I need only allude to the theater. 
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The artist represents his ideal. This word, like all of those 
which signify deep veneration when spoken by connoisseurs, 
has become idle praise when uttered by those who care for art 
only because they hope in that way to fill the emptiness of 
their souls ; and, therefore, one has a horror of using it. Let 
us give to it its true content. 

As long as we live and accumulate experiences we are con- 
vinced that nothing upon earth is perfect. While, on the one 
hand, we recognize in everything that has happened or is cre- 
ated a manifestation of laws eternally true to themselves, on 
the other hand we see that these laws are subject everywhere 
to disturbances which we call chance before we recognize it, 
and we discover that, on account of endless counteracting in- 
fluences, nothing appears in that completeness of which its 
conception renders it capable and towards which it strives. 
The soul of man yields at last to the truth of this experience, 
but is, however, not satisfied with the idea that it must be so; 
a feeling, firmly rooted, insists that it was not so once, and may 
be different in the future. Even with this consolation the soul 
is not satisfied, but unconsciously, with creative activity, from 
the pattern of what it sees and experiences, fashions a spir- 
itual form of creation free from those disturbances, and this 
serves as a double symbol of a higher existence that lies buried 
in the past, and will rise again in the future. This invisible 
self-created world we call the ideal. 

No man, even the humblest, is without this possession. 
There is no loss which would carry this with it. The ideal re- 
mains man’s peculiar property as an inalienable good, and 
even when it seems to be dimmed and lost, it starts anew. 
It is the land to whose soil we all cling, whose serfs we all are. 
It is a slavery we cannot escape, whether we proudly recog- 
nize through the bondage, the real blessing, or whether with 
obstinate denial we seek to tear ourselves away. In every 
mortal is inborn the longing after his ideal. This may grow 
weary, it may be almost destroyed, but even should it come to 
pass that it no longer is apparent in the individual, still will a 
nation, as a. whole, possess it and never give itup. Either it 
dreams of a future grandeur or it laments a past one. 

What corresponds to the ideal of a nation is called by men 
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the beautiful, the good ; those who feel this more sensitively 
than others, stand high in public esteem ; those who combine 
in themselves and express the feeling of the whole nation are 
the men whom one loves and honors. But those in whom the 
reflection of the universal consciousness is so strong that it is 
clearly mirrored in them, and that they give utterance to it in 
music, language, or in some other way, till it, gaining for itself 
its own existence, stands there as an embodiment of what the 
nation considers good and beautiful—these men are the 
artists, men who raise to the highest point the veneration of 
the people. They show one’s own soul in the truest sense, 
one’s longings in the most alluring way, and one’s future and 
past in the purest light. They repeat with convincing words 
one’s most secret thoughts ; they teach one to speak their own 
language. They show one’s character in completeness. 
Wherever they enter, every one greets them ; wherever they go, 
all thoughts eagerly follow them ; and any work of theirs that 
can be obtained is valued and kept as the greatest treasure. 
With such feelings do we honor Goethe, Beethoven, Schiller, 
and Mozart. 

The artist stands in necessarily close relation with his 
people. Should a nation stand as high toward other nations 
as its artists stand toward it, then its rule is extended to a 
wonderful degree. The Greeks take such a high rank. 
Phidias, Homer, Sophocles, worked for all nations and all 
times; Corneille and Racine sang for the French only; 
Shakespeare for all Germanic nations. Those were Greeks 
and this one an Englishman, and the national characteristics 
form a part of their personalities. We cannot imagine them 
without the soil on which they stand. But for the blooming 
earth on which it shines, the sun would be a dead mass of tor- 
menting clearness ; but for its rays, the world would be a dark 
wilderness, a formless, horrible obscurity ; one needs the other ; 
only their contact causes life to arise. In the same way a na- 
tion needs its artists. The recognition and esteem of men 
gives to them their name and worth, but their word and work 
give to the people the opportunity of loving and honoring 
them. The artist stands between the finite and the infinite ; 
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where the two meet, he seizes the lightning, holds it fast, and 
gives it everlasting duration. Everlasting, as long as men 
live who understand him; should the people who loved him 
die out, his fame would vanish with his works. 

That, however, is hardly to be imagined or feared. A na- 
tion does not arise and die out like a species of animal that 
appears and perishes. When a nation is powerful and great, 
it has had a father and mother who produced it. We cannot 
always trace out the combination, but often it lies clear before 
our eyes. Nations always separate, and from the various 
branches, which meet on different sides, spring new nations. 
More wonderful still than the physical commingling of the 
races is the spiritual unison of their styles of culture. From 
Roman models was developed the comedy of the Italians ; 
through France it passed to England; there it enriched the 
ground upon which Shakespeare’s flowers grew. From the 
union of Spanish, English, Italian, and classic elements arose 
the strict national form in the tragedies of Corneille and Ra- 
cine; from the Egyptian, the Greek sculpture arose; from 
Byzantine lifeless attempts sprang the old Italian painting ; 
later, with a fresh start, the old Italian art united with the 
Greek in Raphael and Michael Angelo. From how many 
sources sprang Goethe’s and Schiller’s works? Everywhere 
there is contact; everywhere great men stand upon foreign 
shoulders. The most distant elements come together and 
are united in them. They never gush forth as a spring from 
the rock, but from a thousand channels their life streams, the 
waters flowing together ; muddy at first, but in the course of 
time getting clearer, and winning a name. At last they stand 
in their own individual power, and each of their works bears 
upon its face the name of the artist. Men all know that there 
lives but one person who could create that. 

But one thing is true: if artists produce works whose divine 
beauty satisfies our longing, they themselves are, like all of us, 
subject to those distractions which are the inevitable dowry of 
human nature. They create the ideal—they cannot newly 
create themselves ; they are only the priests — what they give 
is greater than they themselves are. But they are the only 
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ones who try to present it, and so, although they have 
an individual independent life, their works mingle with the 
poetry of their lives, and the desire of mankind to see both 
as an undivided whole is so great that—when all facts are 
wanting — one tries from these works to trace back the per- 
sonal experiences of the artist. Raphael’s Madonna in Dres- 
den must be a picture of the Fornarina ; Shakespeare’s sonnets 
are a new delight to the interpreter; Goethe’s, Lessing’s, 
Schiller’s writings are examined with conscientious eagerness, 
and the whole nation takes part in bringing to light the 
smallest personal allusions. It loves the man, it honors him ; 
he must be no empty name; it perceives with new delight, 
from a thousand earthly trifles, that this man lived as all 
others do, ate and drank, and while it draws him down to 
the every-day life of the times, it rises to him, with whom it 
feels itself now firmly united. Still, we can never learn the 
things about the real lives of great men that are known only 
by those who saw them daily, and who were in a position to 
feel their influence. What we picture to ourselves is always 
an imaginary scene, in which we ourselves unconsciously 
play the most important part. We see their lives as we 
would like to see them. With this feeling we involuntarily 
arrange all our information, make prominent what pleases us, 
and pass over what we prefer kept in silence ; and it is our 
longing for an ideal which teaches us to do this. 

The book which has started all these reflections into new 
activity is ‘*Guhl’s Artist Letters.’’ In two volumes the 
author has given a long list of letters which have been written 
by painters, sculptors, and, in part, by their friends and pa- 
trons. The work begins with the old Italian masters, and ex- 
tends into the last century. Everywhere the most significant 
passages are quoted, each is accompanied by a commentary, 
and, besides this, in a short introduction, the different artists 
are characterized as a whole. 

There are many there who have no claim to immortality — 
whose activity was merely that of the artisan, without going 
very deep. There are many who are true artists — Titian, Cor- 
reggio, Murillo, Rubens—of whom I shall speak here no 
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further. But only two deserve the higher name of great men — 
Raphael and Michael Angelo. This distinction is deeper than 
one might at first think. Euripides, Calderon, and Racine were 
great poets; Sophocles, Auschylus, Dante, Shakespeare, and 
Goethe were great men; Alexander, Scipio, Hannibal, Cesar, 
Frederick, and Napoleon, were that also; while Turenne, Eu- 
gene, Blucher, and Wellington were merely great generals. A 
great man is recognized as a universal force. His soul is so 
great that it makes little difference through what medium he 
expresses himself, while those who are great in one special di- 
rection require comparison with their kind, and imply a lower 
order from which they have risen. They were more capable, 
wiser, more fortunate than their comrades, who always serve 
as a measure for their greatness. But the great need no such 
foil ; they are separated from the crowd of mortals, and lead a 
peculiar existence. They appear like broken fragments of 
another planet, fallen here and there from Heaven, according 
to the will of Fate. Wherever they are seen, the light all 
falls on them ; the rest stand in shadow. Related to one an- 
other like the members of an invisible aristocratic family, they 
stand close together before our eyes, as if in a brilliant cloud, 
neither century nor nationality separating them. Raphael and 
Phidias clasp hands; Frederick the Great stands no nearer 
than Cesar; Plato and Homer no farther off than Goethe and 
Shakespeare. An earthly immortality makes them seem liv- 
ing, and involuntarily we lay everything of importance at 
their feet and ask their judgment. They are strangers on 
the earth, and yet the only ones entitled to live here ; happier 
than the happiest, and yet more unhappy than the most 
wretched among us; for we do not foreshadow [the perfect as 
they do, and therefore do not feel, as they, the yawning gulf 
that separates us from it, over which neither bridge leads nor 
wings can carry. There are a few who were taken by an early 
death before the years when the torture of isolated work is felt, 
but the greater number learned, through a long life, to know 
the pain which they alone could feel and bear. I name, spec- 
ially, Raphael, and Michael Angelo. 

They stand toward one another as Achilles toward Hercules ; 
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as the resistless beauty which beams on all, toward the gloomy 
force which conquers all; as a short sunny spring toward a 
long year that begins in storm and ends intempest. Raphael’s 
works are like golden apples which ripened in an everlast- 
ing sunshine; one sees no painstaking in them, he seems to 
have thrown them off without labor ; and even when he repre- 
sents ruin, or any frightful subject, his pictures have a clear 
beauty in them, and never oppress the mind of the beholder, 
who is lost in admiration. 

But Michael Angelo’s figures know nothing of those bright 
realms ; they seem to move under a heavily clouded sky, to 
dwell in caves, and each rolls his fate onward as if it were a 
burden of rock, which strained all the muscles to the utmost. 
Earnest, sad thoughts are pictured in their brows, as if they, 
in their lofty eminence, scorned the smiling existence into 
which Raphael sends out his creations. With each step they 
seem to remember that the earth under their feet is an iron 
globe to which they are chained, and they drag after them the 
invisible chain with which the Divinity has fettered them to 
a gloomy destiny. 

The life of no artist will at all compare with Raphael’s in good 
fortune. No struggles with poverty or hostility oppressed his 
youth. When a child, as we should call him, he caused the 
greatest hopes; by degrees he fulfilled and surpassed them, 
soon going over a distance which no one had anticipated. 
Who would have believed that it was possible for Art to attain 
such height? When Francesco Francia saw one of his pic- 
tures for the first time, he laid aside his brush and died of 
grief, that now there was nothing more to strive after. Quickly 
the youth outgrew his masters; from painting to painting we 
can trace the more complete development of his genius. At 
first one can hardly distinguish his pictures from Perugino’s, 
soon it is only Michael Angelo, whose superiority delights him. 
They knew and honored one another, but did not love each 
other. That was impossible; but each had the other fre- 
quently in mind. Although there was no outspoken rivalry, 
perhaps there would have been one. Raphael died in the 
bloom of his life. No diminution of power, no stand-still, 
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no mannerism is to be seen in him, as in Michael Angelo, who 
viewed and represented the world in a grandiose way. The 
human form was safe in his hands ; he knew how to make sig- 
nificant the slightest turns, to put beauty into every sinew, 
whether tense or passively resting. Raphael’s forms ex- 
hausted the possibility of human motion, as the statues of the 
Greeks that of human repose, as the poems of Shakespeare 
exhaust the subject of human passion, or Goethe’s poems all 
aspects of loving. His works are wholly perfect. Any seem- 
ing faultiness is only* individuality, as the eccentricities of 
nature do not offend against her laws. When we look at these 
works, our longing ceases and we desire no more. We wish 
merely to look ; our thoughts vanish ; the demands of fancy are 
silent and are satisfied. There is no suggestion in them that he 
was painting for others —that he had in mind gold and fame ; 
he seems to have sought for his own happiness while he was 
working. The goddess of beauty offered him her lips, and he 
kissed them; her form, and he embraced it. What mattered 
it to him whether it were seen or not; he did not stand upon a 
stage opposite his beloved one, and go into raptures of delight 
in order that others should be inspired to applaud. He en- 
joyed life, and painted. His pictures show a study that to-day 
is unheard of, but it seems to have been to him only a delight. 
It pleased him to repeat a beautiful form three or four times 
before he painted it; to represent a body in many different 
postures before he used it definitely in his pictures. All flowed 
easily from his fingers; it was no work —as the flowers are 
not any trouble to the rose-bush.. Whatever he touched 
turned into beauty. His life broke off just at the height. He 
did not fade slowly away ; of asudden he was no longer there ; 
he perished like a beautiful city that sinks into the sea with all 
its wealth. ‘ 

A magic charm surrounded him, and possessed all whom he 
met. All who were with him felt this. Wherever he worked, 
envy and jealousy ceased among the artists; all were united 
and arranged themselves under him ; all loved him. When he 
went to the Vatican, more than fifty of them surrounded him, 
and, accompanied by them, he went up the steps of the palace. 
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He, perhaps younger than most of them, was more beau- 
tiful, more distinguished than all. And _ still we have no 
trustworthy likeness of him. But who does not know him? 
To whom could he be a stranger? When I stand before his 
pictures, I believe I know him better than his best friends who 
were with him; and so have thought millions of people since 
his death, when they have been in the presence of his works. 
It is the most inspiring charm of fame to be known by all and 
loved by all. Fame is something very different from praise 
and recognized position. Those people are not famous who 
are known only through the words and writings of others, but 
those who are known personally through their, own works, 
and about whom people feel silently that they are great, and 
their works indispensable. 

Raphael enjoyed this fame as perhaps no mortal has done 
before or since. He may be compared to Alexander, who was 
as young as he, and dashed through as brilliant a course, and 
also died in his bloom. Byron’s fame shines with dull light in 
comparison with his. He also was, in his youth, the greatest 
poet of his people, and others rendered homage to his supe- 
riority. But, taken captive by the circle whose incense he de- 
spised, yet still drank in, he grew weak from the first, and at 
last fell a sacrifice to a double life, from which he had not the 
power to escape. Alexander was a royal youth. He was not 
limited to the sphere in which he was, but Raphael was an art- 
ist, and never anything else. He might have tried for a car- 
dinal’s hat. We are not now to speak of what he might have 
done, or how he might perhaps have changed in the course of 
his life, but only of what he really did while he lived. From 
the beginning to the end, by his conduct, he fulfilled the ideal 
of an artist’s life, and even his jealousy of Michael Angelo 
does not impair his fame, but rather raises it. For whoever 
stands so high must desire to be first of all, and can endure 
no one above him. 

What we know concerning the mutual relation of these art- 
ists is not very clear, and is of doubtful worth. Verdicts 
which great men pass upon their peers, even when they sound 
harsh, have not the significance of the evil words with which 
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mediocre natures dispute about rank. If Michael Angelo once 
angrily exclaimed that whatever Raphael knew of architecture 
he learned from him, he did not wish by that to make Raphael 
smaller and himself greater. Goethe might perhaps have said, 
in the same way, of Schiller, ‘* What he has become has been 
through me ;’’ as Aschylus might have said of Sophocles, or 
Corneille of Racine. Considered in general, the words are 
false, yet under certain circumstances they would be justified 
at the time, and would be rightly interpreted by those for 
whom they were spoken ; for these, filled with the spirit of the 
voice then present, would feel the truth of the thought which 
was thus expressed. 

There is no praise more sublime and touching than the way 
that Vasari, Michael Angelo’s friend and pupil, ascribes Ra- 
phael’s supremacy over all artists, not mainly to his superiority 
and the wisdom of his amiable conduct, but to the essence of his 
beautiful nature. All painters, not merely the lowest, but the 
greatest, who were anxious about their own fame worked un- 
der him in perfect harmony. Discord and evil thoughts dis- 
appeared before him. If he had need of the assistance of any 
artist, the latter would leave his own work instantly and hasten 
tohim. He lived like aprince. All followed him to honor him, 
and the pope, who received him like a friend, knew no bounds to 
his generosity toward him. But that did not hurt his modesty. 
No one reproached him for having collected treasures. With 
what a natural grace he yields to Fra Giocondo, an old learned 
monk, whom the pope had given him as an assistant when he 
was made the chief director of the building of St. Peter’s. The 
letter to his uncle, Simon Ciarla, to whom he writes on the 
subject, sounds like words from a very modest youth. He 
writes that he hopes to learn from him, and to grow ever more 
perfect in his art. So he wrote in 1514, when he was in his 
thirty-first year. 

In 1483 Raphael was born, in Urbino. His father was Gio- 
vanni Sanzio, ‘‘ pittore non molto eccellento ;’’ his first teacher, 
Pietro of Perugia, ‘‘ che era cortese molto ed amator de’ vegl’ 
ingegni.’’ The account of the large cartoons by Leonardo da 
Vinci and Michael Angelo allured him to Florence, where he 
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stayed till his father’s death. His mother then needed him, 
and he returned to Urbino, and there kept in order the do- 
mestic arrangements. At all times he painted —in Urbino, 
again in Perugia, and, before his visit to Florence, in Civitella 
and Sienna. Vasari gives a list of quite a number of isolated 
productions. Once more he went to Florence and, from there, 
at last, to Rome. This was when he was twenty-five years 
old. He died at Rome. 

What « small range of places! Urbino, Sienna, Florence, 
Rome, and, according to Passavant, we may add Bologna. All 
lie so close together that one might say that Raphael had 
never gone from home. Michael Angelo’s travels would have 
been just as limited if flight had not driven him twice to 
Venice. But at that time the center of the world was Italy, 
and that of Italy was Rome. This was the time when the 
Romance nations still fashioned the destiny of the world. 

Next to Vasari’s life of Raphael, I would rather read what 
Rumohr writes of him in ‘Italian Researches.’’ Rumohr’s 
style is perhaps the purest imitation of Goethe’s manner of 
telling things, as he was accustomed to do in his old age. If 
we call Goethe’s style easy, then we may call Rumohr’s com- 
fortable. He writes as if he were speaking, and he speaks 
with the measured freedom of a man who is asserting what is 
exactly true. Since he lived in circles in which it was consid- 
ered poor taste to utter anything commonplace, his way of 
thinking and expressing himself bears the mark of excellence 
in its best sense. In the German language very little has 
been written, concerning art, which can take the same rank as 
his writing. Passavant often contradicts both him and others 
who have made the life of Raphael an object of special study. 
In general, the disputed points are about trifles, the decision of 
which throws no peculiar light on the life of the artist. 

The editor of the artist letters has in the introduction and 
notes given everything that is of importance for the sympa- 
thizing reader. There are not too many letters given. Style 
and content always have something specially pleasing, which 
one can discover in them even if one did not know who had 
written them. Still, I must not omit here one criticism which 
applies to the whole book. 
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All these letters contain nothing that is absolutely necessary 
to our idea of the real artist ; they are very important sources. 
of information concerning the men—nothing more. For this 
reason, although much information and many observations are 
recorded, so that we can accompany the artist in his life, still 
these scraps of writing form no points which, in themselves, 
are such land-marks of development as paintings or events of 
a spiritual or political nature, under whose influence the life 
has changed its direction. The intention of the book was 
merely to give the letters and comment upon them, and this 
is done in a superior manner. But those who, in this book, 
see before them for the first time the whole activity and the 
life of the artist might suppose that these letters are important 
affairs, which they are not. To-day, indeed, the letters ex- 
changed between Goethe and Lotta may be better known than 
those of Werther, and the correspondence between Schiller 
and Goethe may be more read than their works. This is a 
false tendency. Whoever studies one of Raphael’s paintings, 
with its surrounding relations, learns more of him than he can 
learn from all of his letters. In these remarks I point out a 
peculiarity of our time, for this age prefers to seek out the 
most important of the secondary items, and in considering 
these the spirit of the whole often falls into the position of the 
unessential. 


[ Lo be continued. | 





THE SPATIAL QUALE. 


BY WILLIAM JAMES. 


Mr. Cabot, in his acute and suggestive article on the notion 
of space in the July number of this journal, argues that, as it 
forms a system of relations, it cannot be given in any one sen- 
sation, and concludes that it is a symbol of the general relat- 
edness of objects constructed by thought from data which lie 
below consciousness. However Mr. Cabot may differ in de- 
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tail from the authors whom he criticises, he and they are gen 
erically one; for the starting-point of their whole industry, 
in endeavoring to deduce space, lies in their regarding as the 
fundamental characteristic thereof the fact that any one spa+ 
tial position can only be defined by its relation to other posi- 
tions, and in their assumption that. position, until thus defined, 
is not felt at all. 

Mr. Cabot hegins his article with the Hegelian thesis that 
extension has only negative predicates ; that it signifies only 
the indefinite ‘‘ otherness’’ of all objects of perception to each 
other. Iam at a loss to see how such an inaccurate identifi 
cation of a species with its entire genus can ever have been in 
favor. Otherness is not space; otherness is just — otherness, 
and nothing else; a logical relation between ideas of which 
spatial otherness supplies us with a very peculiar and distinct 
sort of instance. The ground of its distinctness from other 
kinds of otherness I hold to be the special form of sensibility 
which objects spatially comparable inter se awaken in us; and 
I shall endeavor in the following pages to prove that this form 
of sensibility — this quality of extension or spatial quale, as I 
have called it — exist at the outset in a simple and unitary 
form. The positions which ultimately come to be determined 
within it, in mutual relation to each other, are later develop- 
ments of experience, guided by attention. These relations of 
position differ in no respect from the logical relations between 
items thought of in non-spatial regards. If I say A is farther 
to the left than B, my relating thought is the same as when I 
say a nasturtium is nearer to vermilion than a rose. When I 
say ‘*An ox is larger than a sheep,’’ my relating thought is the 
the same as when I say ‘* Napoleon was more ambitious than 
Washington.’’ The difference in the two cases lies wholly in 
the sensible data on which the thought works. In the one 
case these are spatial, in the other chromatic, in the third 
moral; and would be what the Germans call intensiv in a 
foruth case, if I were to say, ‘*Camphor smells milder than 
ammonia.”’ 

It seems to me that the differences of opinion to which the 
question has given rise, have arisen in the failure to discrimi- 
XTI—5 
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nate between the mere sensible quality of extensiveness, as 
such —the spatial guale, as we may call it—and the subdi- 
vision and measurement of this extension. By holding fast 
to this discrimination, I believe that empiricism and nativism 
can be reconciled, and all the facts on which they severally lay 
most stress, receive equal justice. Almost all those who have 
written on the subject hitherto have seemed to regard it as 
axiomatic that our consciousness of the whole of space is 
formed by adding together our perceptions of particular spaces ; 
that there can be no perception of any extent at all without 
& perception of particular positions within that extent, and of 
their distances and directions from each other. Extension 
becomes thus what the English psychologists have called it, an 
«*ageregate of co-existing positions,’ and we find, intelligent 
writers like Mr. Sully’ speaking of ‘* the fallacious assump- 
tion that there can be an idea of distance in general, apart 
from particular distances ;’’ whilst Wundt similarly says :? 
i** An indefinite localization, which waits for experience to give 
‘it its reference to real space, stands in contradiction with 
the very idea of localization, which means the reference to a 
determinate point of space.’’ 

If all this be true, Mr. Cabot is perfectly right in saying that 
we cannot be aware of space at all without being aware of it 
as 2 distinctly apprehended system of relations between a mul- 
Aitude of parts — without, in a word, performing a mental syn- 
thesis. But that we are originally aware of it without all this, 
ean, I think, be easily shown; and this vague original con- 
sciousness of a space in which separate positions and direc- 
tions have not, as yet, been mentally discriminated, deserves, 
af it exists at all, the name of sensation quite as much as does 
the color, ‘* blue,’’ or the feeling, ** warm ;’’ especially since, 
dike ‘* blue’’ or ** warm,’’ it seems a simple form of retinal or 
cutaneous sensibility, involving no muscular element whatever. 
:, 1 will try first to show that into our cognition of space there 
mecessarily enters what must: be called a. specific quality of 


» Mind, vol: iii, p. 177. 
2 Psychologie, ‘p..480. 
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sensibility, sui generis, the spatial guale. This cannot possi- 
bly be analyzed into the mere notion of order or relation. 
Mill, Bain, and Spencer, who so strangely keep repeating that 
space is nothing but ‘* the order of co-existences,’’ forget the 
fact that we have co-existences which are arranged in no spa- 
tial order. The sound of the brook near which I write, the 
odor of the cedars, the feeling of satisfaction with which my 
breakfast has filled me, and my interest in writing this article, 
all simultaneously co-exist in my consciousness without falling 
into any sort of spatial order. If, with my eyes shut, these 
elements of consciousness give me any spatial feeling at all, it 
is that of a teeming muchness or abundance, formed of their mu- 
tual interpenetration, but within which they occupy no posi- 
tions. For the ‘‘ order of co-existences ’’ to become the order 
of space, the co-existences must, in the first place, be evenly 
graduated, or ordered, in themselves ; and, in the second place, 
their gradations must be enveloped in the unity of the peculiar 
spatial feeling. 

The mind can arrange its ingredients in many orders. The 
order of positions in space is evenly gradated in three dimen- 
sions, but neither the even gradation, nor the three dimensions, 
nor both together, suffice by themselves to constitute its spa- 
tiality. We may have an evenly gradated order of luminosi- 
ties from white to black ; of tints from yellow, through green, to 
blue; of loudnesses, of all intensities, of good and evil, and so 
on; but the position of any item in these orders, although it 
may be metaphorically expressed on a spatial seale, is not 
directly intuited by the mind as objectively existing in such a 
scale. The order is really a logical one, constructed out of 
the mutual relations of the various items by the mind, which 
compares them. It lacks the sensible matrix, so to speak, of 
a unifying intuition, in which they lie imbedded as the equally 
logical order of related positions lies in space. Just so we 
may arrange items of experience in three dimensions ; tones 
may be arranged on scales of intensity, pitch and timbre; 
colors in the orders of hue, intensity, and purity ; and the en- 
tire system of all possible color and tone, thus constructed, 
have been symbolized to the imagination by cubes, pyramids, 
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spheres, and the like. But no one dreams that they exist as 
such, for every one is conscious that the construction is a log- 
‘ical one, involving a conscious comparison of remembered 
‘items and their relations. These exist separately, and to the 
system which they unitedly form there corresponds no sensi- 
‘ble, unifying quality which the mind can immediately intuit 
‘as a unifying background, like that yielded by space to the bi- 
‘dimensional order of objective positions. 

Space, then, as we know it, is something additional to mere 
‘co-existence and mere continuous order. The space in which 
‘items are arranged when they are intuited by us as objectively 
existing in spatial order, and not simply so symbolically figured, 
is an entirely peculiar kind of feeling, indescribable except in 
terms of itself. Why should we hesitate to call it an ingredient 
of the sensation yielded to us by the retina or skin, which in- 
tuits the items? Every one will admit the degree of intensity 
of a sensation to be a part of its sensible quality. The bright- 
ness of the blue sky, as I now look at it, betrays its intensity 
‘by pricking, as it were, my retina. The extent of the blue 
which I at this moment see, seems to be an attribute given 
-quite as immediately. A broad blueness differs from a narrow 
blueness as immediately as a bright blueness from a sombre 
blueness. I may, it is true, in the exercise of conscious com- 
parison, identify this particular brightness and blueness with 
a certain remembered number in a conventional scale of col- 
‘ors, and then think of the neighboring tints as they evenly 
shade away from thisone. SoI may, by taking thought, esti- 
mate in square feet the breadth of the blue surface, and locate 
by my imagination its position in that total system of real 
spaces which I have learnt to know as the geographic world, but 
which no single retinal sensation can ever give me all at once, 
because no single retinal image is large enough. For the intuz- 
tion of a given objective space, with its peculiar guale, must 
not be confounded with the notion of the total space, in which 
that and all other particular spaces lie in determinate order. 
The latter is a real construction out of separate, but related, 
elements. The former is a sensation — given all at once, if at 
all. Any space which I can take in at one glance comes to 
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me as an undivided plenum. Were it built up, as the empir- 
icists say, out of a vast number of perceptions of position fused 
together, I do not see how its quality could escape retaining 
something of the jerky, granulated character of its composite. 
source. ‘The spaces we do construct by adding together re- 
lated positions — those, namely, which are too vast to be taken 
in at one glance —are, in fact, presented to consciousness in 
this jerky manner. The thought of the space between me and 
the opposite wall is perfectly smooth. The thought of the 
space between me and San Francisco has to be imagined as a 
successive number of hours and days of riding or railroading, 
filled with innumerable stoppings and startings, none of which 
can be omitted without falsifying the imagination. But if, 
as the empiricists say, all our space consciousness were com- 
pounded of innumerable ideas of motion and position, even the 
shortest space we perceive ought to be as coarse-grained, if one 
may so express it, as the distance from here to San Francisco. 
We are thus forced to conclude that it is a simple, specific 
quality of retinal or cutaneous sensation. The quality of much- 
ness or vastness, which envelops the separate positions and 
particular extensions which we learn to discriminate, clings to 
them always, colors their order, and makes it the special kind 
of order we call spatial. Quad order, the spatial order is truly 
the product of relating thought ; but gud spatial it is a datum 
of simple sensibility. In the individual’s psychic history 
the sensation, space, as « simple vague consciousness of vast- 
ness, comes first. The field of vision — or better, the sensation 
of light — can no more exist without it than without its guantum. 
of intensity. But just as the degree of intensity, to be cognized 
as such or such a degree, requires a long education, involving 
memory, comparison, and recognition ; so the quantity of ex- 
tension, to be perceived —as a given number of feet, rods, or 
miles — presupposes a like education. The standard of inten- 
sity is the intensity of some remembered sensation which we 
choose for our absolute unit. The standard of extension is 
the remembered spatial sensation of vastness, or absolute. size, 
which we get when certain amounts of our cutaneous surface 
are excited, or when on our retina we feel the image of our. 
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hand, foot, and so forth, at a certain average or habitual dis- 
tance selected as the norm. 

The spatial guale is, then, primitively 1 very vague guan- 
tum, but it is a spatial quantum. The word vague means that 
of which the external limits re uncertain, or that which is 
without internal subdivisions, or both; in the technical lan- 
guage of logic, that which is neither ‘ clear’’ nor ** distinct.”’ 
The vaguely spatial field of vision is made clear and distinct 
by being subdivided. To subdivide it means to have the at- 
tention called now to one point, now to another within its 
limits and upon its borders. This is a process which, amongst 
other things, undoubtedly involves different local sensations 
at different points, and feelings resulting from muscular mo- 
tion. Its result is the measurement of the field of vision. 
We may admit the coincidences which Helmholtz, Wundt, and 
others have shown between visual space thus measured and 
the laws of muscular movement of the eye-ball ; we may even 
allow that the measurement is almost exclusively due to an in- 
tellectual elaboration of sensations of motion or innervation. 
But for all that, we need not in the least suppose that the 
spatiality of the thing measured does not preéxist as a simple 
sensible quality. 

It seems to me that ali our sensations, without exception, 
have this spatial guale. I am surprised that Riehl, whose 
article is in other respects so just, should regard it as an ex- 
clusive endowment of the retina. What I mean by the spatial 
quality is what Professor Bain so often refers to as the ‘* mas- 
siveness’’ of a feeling. The squeaking of a slate-pencil is 
less spatial than the voluminous reverberations of a thunder- 
storm; the prick of a pin less so than the feeling of a warm 
bath ; a little neuralgic pain, fine as a cobweb, in the face, far 
less so than the heavy soreness of a boil or the vast discom- 
fort of a colic or lumbago.® 


’ 8 Should any one object that such terms as “voluminous” and “ massive,” ap- 
plied to sound and pain, are but metaphorical, and involve no literal spatial im- 
port, we may ask him why this peculiarly spatial metaphor is used rather than any 
other. Evidently because of some quality in the sound or pain which distinctly 
reminds us of space. If we furthermore hold, as I do, that the only possible 
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The vastness of the retinal sensation seems in no essential’ 
respect, but only perhaps in amount, to differ from these.' 
It need not surprise us to find an objectively small surface’ 
yielding, when excited, a more massive sensation than a much 
larger, but less sensitive, surface. How disproportionately’ 
great does the crater of a newly-extracted tooth feel! © A‘ 
midge buzzing against our tympanum often feels:as big as a’ 
butterfly. Degree of nerve-disturbance, and extent thereof,- 
seem to a certain extent to stand mutually in vicarious rela-' 
tion. The retina, then, by the mere fact of being excited, 
gives us the feeling of extent, and it differs from other sensi-* 
tive surfaces only in the fact that we are able to fix our attention: 
successively on its different points, to discriminate their direc-' 
tions, and so to measure it. ' 

If one should admit that the first two dimensions of space 
may thus be called part of the simple retinal sensation, but‘ 
that the intuition of depth cannot be so given, I would not' 
only reply, with Stumpf, that we cannot feel plane space as a@' 
plane without in some way cognizing the cubic spaces which 
the plane separates, but I also would propose the following: 
simple experiment: Let the objector sit with closed eyes, 
and let a friend approximate some solid object, like a large: 
book, noiselessly to his face. He will immediately become: 
aware of the object’s presence and position — likewise of its 
departure. The perception here seems due to the excessive ‘ 
tactile sensibility of the tympanic membrane, which feels the! 
pressure of the air differently according as an object is near it: 
or not. To certain blind persons this sensation is a surpris-: 
ingly accurate revealer of surrounding facts, and a friend of! 


foundation of an analogy is a partial identity in the analogous things, we must sup- _ 
pose the voluminousness and massiveness in question to be, at least partially, the ’ 
same with spatial bulk. Now, the category of muchness is the only partial ingre- 
dient common to all the several terms. But muchness is generic, and embraces 
temporal, numerical and intensive, as well as extensive muchness. But that 
peculiarity in the pain and sound which makes us call them voluminous is quite .* 
different from that which would make us call them protracted, numerous, or in- + 
tense. They must, then, have some other characteristic which determines their i 
muchness as spatial; and this, being otherwise indescribable, is what I call the » 
simple spatial guale 
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the author, making the experiment for the first time, discrim- 
inated unhesitatingly between the three degrees of solidity of 
a board, a lattice-frame, and a sieve, held close to his ear. 
Now as this sensation is never used by ordinary persons as a 
means of perception, we may fairly assume that its felt qual- 
ity in those whose. attention is called to it for the first time, 
belongs to it gud sensation, and owes nothing to educational 
suggestions. Now this felt quality is most distinctly and 
unmistakably one of vague spatial vastness in three dimen- 
sions — quite as much so as is the felt quality of the retinal 
sensation when we lie on our back and fill the entire field of 
vision with the empty blue sky. When an object is brought 
near the ear we immediately feel shut in, contracted; when 
the object is removed, we suddenly feel as if a transparency, 
clearness, openness, had been made outside of us.* And the 
feeling will, by any one who will take the pains to observe it, 
be acknowledged to involve the third dimension in a vague, 
unmeasured state. 
. On the peripheral parts of the retina discrimination is very 
imperfect, although practice may make it- much less so. If the 
reader will fix his eye steadily on a distant point, and bring 
his hand gradually into the field of view, he will first see the 
hand, and see it as extended and possessing parts, but will be 
wholly unable to count the fingers. He will see objects on the 
same portions of the retina without recognizing what they are. 
In like manner if he turn his head up side down, or get into 
some unnatural position, the spatial relations of what he sees — 
distances, directions, and so forth —will be very uncertain, 
positions and measurements vague ; but who will pretend that 
the picture, in losing its order, has become any the less spatial ? 
Just as the current psychologies assume that there can be 
no space before separate positions have been accurately dis- 

























* I may remark parenthetically, upon the thoroughly objective reference of this 
uneducated sensation. The observer is not aware of his feeling as such, but of the 
immediate presence or removal in space of an object. The blind persons whom 
I have examined with reference to their use of this sensation were entirely igno- 
rant that it resided in the tympanum at all. They did not know how they came 
to feel the objects, but only that they were there. 
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tinguished, so they assume the perception of motion to be 
impossible until the positions of terminus ad quo and terminus 
ad quem are severally cognized, and their successive occupan- 
cies by the moving body are perceived to be separated by a dis- 
tinct interval of time. As a matter of fact, however, we 
cognize only the very slowest motions in this way. Seeing 
the hand of a clock at XII, and afterwards at VI, I judge that 
it has moved through the interval. Seeing the sun now in the 
east and again in the west, I infer it to have passed over my 
head. But we can only infer that which we already generic- 
ally know in some more direct fashion, and it is experiment- 
ally certain that we have the feeling of motion given us as a 
direct nnd simple sensation. Czermak long ago pointed out 
the difference between seeing the motion of the second-hand 
of a watch, when we look directly at it, and noticing the fact 
of its having altered its position when we fix our gaze upon 
some other point of the dial-plate. In the first case we have 
a specific quality of sensation which is absent in the second. 
If the reader will find a portion of his skin —the arm, for ex- 
ample — where a pair of compass-points an inch apart are felt 
as one impression, and if he will then trace lines a tenth of 
an inch long on that spot with a pencil-point, he will be dis- 
tinctly aware of the point’s motion and vaguely aware of the 
direction of the motion. The perception of the motion here 
is certainly not derived from a preéxisting knowledge that its 
starting and ending points are separate positions in space, be- 
cause positions in space ten times wider apart fail to be dis- 
criminated as such when excited by the dividers. It is the 
sume with the retina. One’s fingers when cast upon its peri- 
pheral portions, cannot be counted —that is to say, the five 
retinal tracts which they occupy are not distinctly apprehended 
by the mind as five separate positions in space —and yet the 
slightest movement of the fingers is most vividly perceived as 
movement, and nothing else. It is thus certain that our sense 
of movement, being so much more delicate than our sense of 
position, cannot possibly be derived from it. A curious ob- 
servation by Exner® completes the proof that movement is a 


5 Wiener Sitzungs Berichte, xxi, Bd. 11., Abth., 3.156. 1875 
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primitive form of sensibility, by showing it to be much more 
delicate than our sense of succession in time. This very able 
young physiologist caused two electric sparks to appear in 
rapid succession, one beside the other. The observer had to 
state whether the right hand one or the left hand one appeared 
first. When the interval was reduced to as short a time as 
0.044 the discrimination of temporal order in the sparks be- 
came impossible. But Exner found that if the sparks were 
brought so close together in space that their irradiation circles 
overlapped, the eye then felt their flashing as if it were the 
motion of a single spark from the point occupied by the first 
to the point occupied by the second, and the time interval might 
then be made as small as 0.015 before the mind began to be in 
doubt as to whether the apparent motion started from the right 
or left. On the skin similar experiments gave similar results. 

We are accordingly compelled to admit a sensation of mo- 
tion as such, prior to our discriminations of position in either 
time or space. But motion, even in this primitive state, oc- 
curs in spatial form. It thus follows that we have a feeling 
of space, distinct enough at any rate for motion to be appre- 
hended as such, before we have anything like the perception 
of a system of related positions, distances, or directions. 
This feeling of space, involving as it does no consciousness of 
relations (though it may later evolve such consciousness ), can 
only be called a kind of sensation. 

Whether the feelings of muscular contraction and innerva- 
tion, or whether the vertiginous sensation yielded by the semi- 
circular canals of the ear involve also a cognition of motion 
of this ‘‘distinct,’’ though not ‘clear,’’ kind may be left 
an open question. It seems, at least, not improbable that 
they do. We should thus have a certain spatial quantifica- 


6 Thave not seen Cyon’s late work on the semi-circular canals, but I cannot 
believe him to have succeeded in proving these to be the principal space-giving 
organ. That they give, when excited, a vague sense of motion through a vague 
room is undeniable, and they make us acutely sensible of different directions and 
velocities in this motion. I imagine they subserve the finished structure of object- 
ive space more by their delicate discrimination of direction thanin any other way. 
Right and left, up and down, are elementary sensations. If we take a cube and 
label one side top, another bottom, a third front, and a fourth back, there remains 
no form of words by which we can describe to another person which of the re- 
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tion given as a universal datum of sensibility. These prim- 
itive movement spaces may be at first wholly ambiguous. 

Vierordt has, in fact, tried in a striking essay’ to show that 
we are originally not aware whether a given movement sensa- 
tion is performed by us or by something else upon us. Ob- 
jectivity and subjectivity, direction, extent, and all other rela- 
tive determinations are subsequent intellectual acts, presup- 
posing memory and comparison. But these latter functions 
could never work their data into the spatial form unless that 
form already clove to the latter as sensations. 

To sum up briefly my thesis: I say that the feeling arising 
from the excitement of any extended part of the body is felt 
as extended—why, we cannot say. The primary retinal sensa- 
tion is a simple vastness, a teeming muchness. The perception 
of positions within it results from sub-dividing it. The 
measurement of distances and directions comes later still. 

The vastness is subdivided by the attention singling out 
particular points within it. How this discrimination occurs 
we shall see later ; but when it has occurred, every subdivision 


thus separately noticed appears as occupying a separate posi- 
tion within the total bigness. Several subdivisions of a sen- 
sitive surface, excited together, fuse into a broader position or 
bigger space than that of any one of them excited or noticed 
alone,® but smaller than the total bigness which they help 


maining sides is right and which left. We can only point and say here is right 
and there is left, just as we should say this is red and that blue, without being able 
to give an idea of them in words. Now when we move our heads to the left or 
right new objects dart into those, respective sides of the field of vision, and thus 
the sides of this field have their intrinsic contrast augmented by the still intenser 
contrast of the two feelings of direction in movement severally associated with 
them. Upand down, and intermediate directions, have their differentiation in con- 
sciousness improved inthe same way. It may be also that our visual feeling of 
depth, the third dimension, is re-enforced by an associated semi-circular canal feel- 
ing of floating forward. Where the third dimension is abysmal —as in looking up 
to, or down from, a height — the association of aswimming, floating, or falling ele- 
ment is very manifest. 

’ Zeitschrift fiir Biologie, 1876. 

8 The single sensation yielded by two compass points, although it seems simple, 
is yet felt to be much bigger and blunter than that yielded by one. The touch of 
asingle point may always be recognized by its quality of sharpness. This page 
looks much smaller to the reader if he closes one eye than if both eyes are open. 
So does the moon, which latter fact shows that the phenomenon has nothing to do 
with parallax. 
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constitute. A and B, two points simultaneously discriminated 
by attention, are ipso facto felt as outside or alongside of each 
other; but the amount of separating interval and the direction 
are at first quite vague. It is only when a third point, C, has 
been noticed, or rather a large number of additional points, 
all outside of each other, that the comparison of their dis- 
tances and directions fixes and determines the distance and 
direction of A from B. We then feel A and B to be closer 
together than B and C. We feel C to be in the same 
direction from Bas B is from A, and the like. And this 
gradual education determines for the first time a system 
of fixed positions within the total space. In a word, ac- 
curate perception of any two positions as such, presup- 
poses separate acquaintance with other positions. The map- 
ping out of retinal space involves much experience; the 
mere perception of it as spatial, none. All these are ulti- 
mate facts not deducible from anything simpler. He who 
believes them is certainly to be culled a ‘** Nativist,’’ or a 
‘* Sensationalist.’’ 

It follows, from these propositions, that if a sensitive sur- 
face is affected in its totality by each of many different out- 
ward causes, each cause will appear with the vastness given 
by the surface, but the several causes will not appear along- 
side of each other, not even if they all excite the surface at 
once. The olfactory and gustatory surfaces seem to be in this 
predicament. Whatever excites them at all excites the whole 
extent of them at once; though, even in the tongue there 
seems to be a determination of bitter flavors to the back, and 
of acids to the front, edge of the organ. Spices likewise 
affect its sides and front, and a taste like that of alum local- 
izes itself, by its styptic effect on the portion of mucous mem- 
brane which it immediately touches, more sharply than roast 
pork, for example, which stimulates all parts alike. The 
pork, therefore, tastes more spacious than the alum or the 
pepper. In the nose, too, certain smells, of which vinegar 
may be taken as the type, seem less spatially extended than 
heavy, suffocating odors, like musk. The reason of this ap- 
pewrs to be that the former inhibit inspiration by their sharp- 
ness, whilst the latter are drawn into the lungs, and thus excite 
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-an objectively larger surface. I will, however, not venture to 
dogmatize on this point. 

In like manner, a sensitive surface, excited everywhere 
homogeneously, might only feel its total vastness without dis- 
cerning positions therein. A foetus bathed in liquor amnii 
discerns no one part of its skin more than another. But if 
we wet a portion of the skin, the wet part is strongly con- 
trasted with the rest, and, with the general contrast of excite- 
ment, the contrast of local feeling simultaneously awakes. 
Adventitious sensations, occurring on special points of a sen- 
sitive surface, certainly call attention to the diversities of local 
feeling resident in the points, and make us notice their sepa- 
rateness in a way impossible when the surface was unexcited. 
In the spatial muchness of a colic —or, to call it by a more 
spacious-sounding vernacular, belly-ache —I can with diffi- 
culty distinguish the north-east from the south-west corner, but 
can do so much more easily if, by pressing my finger against 
the former, I am able to make the pain there more intense. I 
cannot feel two local differences on my skin by 2 pure mental 
act of attention, unless the local feelings are very strongly 
contrasted indeed, and belong to quite distinct parts of the 
body. But I can get the contrast of local feelings in spots 
much closer together by exciting them, even though each be 
excited in an identical way, as by compass-points. In cases of 
this sort, where points receiving an identical kind of excite- 
ment are, nevertheless, felt to be locally distinct, and the ob- 
jective irritants are also judged multiple, —e. g., compass- 
points on skin, or stars on retina, — the ordinary explanation of 
psychologists is no doubt just: We judge the outward causes 
to be multiple because we have discerned the local feelings 
of their sensations to be different. Granted none but homo- 
geneous irritants, that organ would then distinguish the great- 
est multiplicity of irritants —would count most stars or com- 
pass-points, or best compare the size of two wet surfaces — 
whose local sensibility was the least even. A skin whose sen- 
sibility shaded rapidly off from a focus, like the apex of a boil, 
would be better than a homogeneous integument for spatial 
perception. The retina, with its exquisitely sensitive fovea, 
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has this peculiarity, and undoubtedly owes to it a great part 
of the minuteness with which we are able to subdivide the 
total bigness of the sensation it yields. On its periphery the 
local differences do not shade off very rapidly, and we can 
count there fewer subdivisions. 

But I believe that the psychologists, in making the judgment 
of discrete cause, always depend on perception of discrete 
position, have only stated half the truth.’ I fancy that the 
breaking up of the sensitive surfaces into positions depends 
quite as much on our recognition of the heterogeneity and 
multiplicity of simultaneously impinging sensations as the 
latter recognition depends on our noticing the positions. 

Positions which would not be distinguished if excited by 
homogeneous stimuli have their local feelings awakened when 
the stimuli show a strong contrast of quality. Whatever 
emphasizes the quality of the adventitious feeling turns the 
attention more exclusively to it, and makes us, in the same 
act, aware of its place. Qualitative contrasts are counted 
where they belong. On the retinal margin color contrast is 
very imperfect. A motley object gives us nothing but a 
blurred perception of ‘‘something there.’’ The there is as 
blurred as the something, but the moment the object breaks 
into two colors the there breaks into two spots. 

It follows, from all this, that the psychologic problem which 
the study of space-perception suggests is not what has gener- 
ally been assumed. How, after noticing certain simultaneous 
differences, do we come to make «a spatial construction of 
them? That problem is unanswerable ; extent cleaves imme- 
diately to every simultaneity, and position to every difference 
we notice within it—all by an ultimate law. Our real prob- 


9 I do not refer to the explanations of double image by misjudged doubleness 
of position, where two organs are used —the double pea felt with crossed fingers 
(see Robertson, in Mind, vol. i) and double optic images (see Wundt, Psychologie). 
These delusions are no doubt due to the fact that the simultaneous excitements in 
question most habitually come from two objects differently located. The objective 
judgment, however, may be readily corrected by experience without the duplicity 
of the local sensation, as such, being in the least altered. I deal in the text only 
with the local discriminations made within the continuous bigness yielded by a 
single organ, retina, or finger. 
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lem is: How come we to notice the simultaneous differences 
at all? How can we ever evolve parts from a confused unity, 
if the latter did not yield them at first? How, iu a word, 
does a vague muchness ever become a sum of discrete con- 
stituents? This is the problem of Discrimination, and he 
-who will have thoroughly answered it will have laid the keel 
of psychology. 

I can only suggest here that the history of discrimination is 
to a great extent a history of interaction between sensations. 
It is due to the play of association and dissociation. In the 
case that now concerns us, local contrasts which would never be 
noticed, per se, are emphasized in consciousness in many ways 
by the addition of other feelings tothem. In addition to what 
we have noticed already, I may make the following remarks. 

In the first place, it is a law that sensations experienced in 
immutable association are apt not to be discriminated. We 
do not discriminate the feeling of contraction of the diaphragm 
from that of expansion of the lungs. Experienced always 
together, they form the simple feeling called ‘+ drawing breath.”’ 
Now, the purely local peculiarities of feeling in different parts 
of a sensitive surface are locked into an invariable order in 
our experience. Weshould therefore naturally expeet to have 
great difficulty in picking out any one point on the retinal 
surface ; for example, if that surface never became the seat of 
other contrasts than these immutable, local differences. The 
difficulty would be still farther increased by the fact that, con- 
sidered in abstracto, local differences are utterly insipid, and 
carry with them no difference of emotional interest. But 
emotional interests are the great guides to selective attention. 
One retinal position, therefore, could hardly be singled out 
from any other before an interesting object had come to occupy 
it. It might then share the interest of the object, and be 
noticed. Again, the local differences, per se, may be very 
slight quantitatively, and require an adventitious sensation, 
superinduced upon them, to awaken the attention. But after 
the attention has once been awakened in this way, it may con- 
tinue to be conscious of the unaided difference ; just as a sail 
on the horizon may be tvo faint for us to notice until some 
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one’s finger placed against the spot has pointed it out to us, 
but may then remain visible after the finger has been with- 
drawn. 

On the skin the purely local contrasts of feeling seem slight, 
whilst the adventitious sensations, that may simultaneously 
come and perch in different near spots, are fewin kind. But 
who can doubt that if, instead of receiving the same kind of 
sensation from the outer world at each point, a square inch of 
the skin might be checkered all over with spots of heat and 
cold, of itching, throbbing, stinging, pressure, and suction, our 
local analysis of it would be far more delicate. But this im- 
aginary condition of the skin is the actual condition of the 
retina, with its power to be simultaneously impressed by the 
most widely contrasted and most sharply diversified adventi- 
tious feelings. The retina can at once feel white and black, 
but the ear cannot so feel sound and silence. The addition of 
mobility to these two peculiarities of the retina multiplies 
enormously their separate effects as aids to discrimination. 
A luminous point, moving from a to 6 on the retina, will 
awaken the perception of movement in space which we saw 
above to be primordial; which, in fact, excites the attention 
more than any other retinal sensation, so that the marginal 
parts of the retina may be said to be mere sentinels, saying, 
‘¢ Who goes there?’’ and calling the fovea to the spot. The 
tract moved over is thus most vividly accentuated and marked 
off from the environment. Moreover, a sensation but dimly 
segregated whilst on the margin of the field of view has its 
quality distinctly contrasted with all the rest the moment we 
turn the fovea upon it, and may then remain distinguished 
when it resumes its marginal position. The number of forms 
and colors we learn to separate from each other is thus 
increased, whilst the incessant wandering of the forms and 
colors from point to point must inevitably, by that «* law of 
dissociation by varying concomitants’’ of which I have spoken 
in a previous article,” drag the purely local feelings, not 
only apart from each other in consciousness, but also apart 


% On Brute and Human Intellect. This Journal, vol. xii, p. 236. 
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from any constant association with particular forms and col-: 
ors, and end by letting them roll out isolatedly upon the: 
table of the mind, where they then are felt as so many posi- - 
tions, pure and simple. 

In yet another way the local feelings, if very slight, may be 
discriminated by the aid of motion. It seems to be one of 
the laws of discrimination that two feelings, whose contrast 
is so slight as to pass unnoticed, may end by becoming distin- 
tinguished, in case they severally form associations with other - 
bodies of feeling whose contrast is more massive. The mas-: 
sive contrast takes, as it were, the smaller one in its tow. 
The slightly differing feelings are dragged asunder, and after- 
wards, by a process we cannot explain, remain segregated and 
discernibly in se. Thus, Madeira and sherry may be indis- 
tinguishable at first to my taste: but, if I get to associate the: 
taste of one with Brown’s table and the taste of the other 
with Smith’s, 1 will presently, on tasting Madeira, be re- 
minded of Brown’s dining-room by something in the wine, and 
will then use the name Madeira, which is also associated with 
the same experiences. Later still, the ‘‘ something ”’ itself is 
cognized as a characteristic flavor. To apply this to the eye, ° 
each peripheral retinal point becomes habitually associated 
with the one peculiar feeling of movement necessary to bring - 
the object which occupies it to the fovea. If two feelings of 
movement are more massively contrasted, inter se, than two 
retinal local feelings, they may drag these out from their first 
confounded state, just as Brown’s table and Smith’s drag 
sherry apart from Madeira. 

It is no wonder then that the retina, whose peculiarities of 
structure so enormously facilitate the intricacy of association ‘ 
and dissociation, should be the organ in which all discrimina- 
tion, local as well as qualitative, is at its maximum. 

I have said nothing yet about the quantitative measurement 
of retinal distances. It seems quite certainly performed by 
the aid of movement, which, superimposing the same line or 
figure on different tracts of the retinal surface, marks them off 
as tracts equal to each other. Feelings of innervation and 
contraction, quantitatively compared with each other in con- 

XUI—6 
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sciousness, may also be used to estimate the equivalence of 
retinal tracts on which the same image cannot be successively 
superposed. I assuredly have nothing to add to the admira- 
ble labors of the German physiologist on the Ausmessung des 
Seefeldes, and do not venture to decide between Classen’s 
views and those of Wundt and Helmholtz. I merely call 
- attention to the fact that these quantitative equivalencies are 
woven by the muscles into a previously existing spatial surface, 
in which the general bearing of the several included positions 
is alréady defined. The equivalencies have no more to do 
with constituting the spatiality, as such, than the numbers on 
a block of houses have to do with constituting their habita- 
bility. Most authors assume that without muscular feelings 
the spatial form of consciousness could not exist at all. They 
either constitute it or help create it. M. Delbceuf more 
clearly than any one, says, in his Psychologie comme science 
naturelle, that they constitute it ; and in his brilliant and orig- 
inal article on Vision" he maintains that a punctiform sense 
organ, which could only be excited by a line of force vertical to 
its surface, would, if made to move from the point A (which 
sends one such line down upon it) to the point B ( which sends 
another ), affect us with the consciousness that A and B were 
situated beside each other in space, at a distance measured by 
the intervening movement. If, for instance, we have a punc- 
tiform ear at the bottom of a tube which admits only such air 
waves as coincide with its axis, we should, according to M. 
Delbeeuf, by rotating this tube, first upon the trombone, 
then upon the drum, and then upon other instruments of the 
orchestra, acquire a perfectly topographic field of sound, as 
spatial as that of the retina, the position of each sonorous 
ingredient being defined by the movement which calls it into 
existence. The reason why the actual ear gives us no such 
distinct field is, according to M. Delbceuf, because our ear is 
so constructed that, no matter which way we move it, we are 
always conscious of the same sounds, the utmost alteration 


1 Revue Philosophique, T. iv., pp. 178, 183. “La faculté de se mouvoir en 
sachant qu’on se meut.” 
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being a slight change in relative intensity. Now I believe this 
is entirely incorrect, and that we have not the shadow of a rea- 
son to suppose that, were the trombone to become silent the 
moment we moved our ear from it towards the drum, and the 
latter not to sound until, so to speak, we had accurately 
sighted it, we should form any notion that they coexisted, 
separated by an interval of space. Sounds and motions would 
form pure succession in time, like the succession of notes sep- 
arated by muscular feelings in the larynx when we sing a 
scale.” 

The only organ which can give a feeling of space is an 
extended, not a punctiform organ. When the retina fixates, 
first A and then B, B comes into the field without A vanishing. 
For a time they are actually felt to coexist as simultaneous 
retinal sensations, distinguished from each other by the analytic 
attention. This form of presence, and no mere linking by 
motion, makes their arrangement spatial. All that motion can 
do is to help us distinguish A from B as they lie side by side. 
In the retina it does this by rapidly altering their sensible 
quality. When the fovea is on A, A is bright ; when it moves 
to B, Bis bright. In this way it breaks A and B apart, and 
we perceive their separate positions. A motion which should 
occur without in any way altering the relative intensity or 
quality of the coexistent feelings would in no way aid us to 
distinguish them. It would help our space perception quite 
as little as the motion of M. Delbeuf’s punctiform organ, 
which, by altogether annihilating A the moment B was at- 
tended to, might be considered as occupying the opposite 
extreme. The retina forms the golden mean. 

So far, it seems to me, we have met with no great difficul- 
ties. What has made students of the subject disinclined to 
admit that the retinal sensations, purely as such, have a primi- 
tive, spatial collaterality in consciousness, has been the fact 


2 The ascription of height and depth to certain notes seems due, not to any local- 
ization of the sounds, but to the fact that a feeling of vibration in the chest and 
tension in the gullet accompanies the singing of a bass note, whilst when we sing 
high the palatine mucous membrane is drawn upon by the muscles which move 
the larynx, and awakens a feeling in the roof of the mouth. 
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that the same amount of excited retina can suggest the most 
various, absolute, and relative direction and size in the object 
whose image occupies it, according to the circumstances. If 
the native determinations of space by the retina be so over- 
powered by the suggestions of experience, there can, these 
authors think, be nothing intuitive about them. 

But this difficulty is easily cleared away by reflecting that 
the determinations of size, shape, and so forth, in question, 
pertain to the objective world of things, as we deem them 
absolutely to exist. These objective spaces may very well not 
be intuitive, but constructed by Association and Selection, out 
of various subjective spatial experiences, partly tactile, partly 
locomotor, partly retinal experiences taken from other points 
of view than the present. And the present retinal sensation, 
with its spatial characteristics, may quite as well be used as a 
sign of these other spatial characteristics as the sound bang 
may be the sign of the widely different sound made by the 
explosion of a cannon. Underneath all this complex and 
varying objective import of the retinal sensation, the subjective 
sensation itself persists, with all its parts, alongside each 
other, in the full spatial collaterality which nativists claim for 
them. It is true, that most men overlook it, because the 
import is of more practical moment to them than the sign. 
But artists and physiologists train their attention to observe 
the sensation in se, and I am not aware that any one of them 
has ever professed to find it devoid of the spatial quale. 

Such abundant room thus appears to be left for the achieve- 
ments of empiricists in the study of this objective construc- 
tion that they need not grudge to the nativists the little gift 
of primordial bigness and collateral subdivision which the 
latter are contented to ‘*beg’’ at the outset of their task. 
The only point which, in niy mind, casts the least doubt on 
their assumption is drawn from the ear. Though we are able 
by that organ to discriminate coexistent voices, or pitches, we 
do not necessarily arrange them alongside of each other. At 
most, the high tone is felt as a thin, bright streak on a broader, 
darker background. It may be, however, that the terminal 
organs of the acoustic nerve are excited all at once by sounds 
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of any pitch, as the whole retina would be by every luminous 
point if there were no dioptric apparatus affixed. Notwith- 
standing the brilliant conjectures of the last few years which 
assign different acoustic end-organs to different rates of air- 
wave, we are still greatly in the dark about the subject ; and 
I, for my part, would much more confidently reject a theory 
of hearing which violated the principles advanced in this 
article than give up those principles for the sake of any 
hypothesis hitherto published about either organs of corti or 
basilar membrane. 

There are but three possible kinds of theory concerning 
space. Either (1) there is no spatial quale at all, and space 
is a mere symbol of succession ; or (2) there is a quale given 
immediately in sensation ; or, finally (3), there is a quale pro- 
duced out of the inward resources of the mind, to envelop 
sensations which, as given originally, are not spatial, but 
which, on being cast into the spatial form, become united and 
orderly. This last is the Kantian view. Stumpf admirably 
designates it as the ‘‘ psychic stimulus’’ theory, the crude 
sensations being considered as goads to the mind to put forth 
its slumbering power. Wundt, who calls space a synthesis 
containing properties which its elements lack, explicitly adopts 
the third view, and so does Lotze. Helmholtz is so senten- 
tious (and vacillating?) that it is a little hard to class him dis- 
tinctly, but there is no doubt that visual space, at any rate, is 
constructed for him out of non-spatial sensations of sight. 
The word ‘* empiricist ’’ in his optics means just the opposite 
of its ordinary signification. Mill, Bain, and Spencer seem all 
to have gone astray, like lost sheep. Mill, with his mental 
chemistry, would sometimes seem to hold the third view, but 
sometimes again the first. Bain sticks most to the first, but 
sometimes implies the third. These authors are bent on making 
a triumphant use of their all-sufficing principle of association. 
They wish, therefore, if possible, to account for space by it. 
But, between the impossibility of getting from mere associa- 
tion anything not contained in the sensations associated, and 
the dislike to allow any spontaneous mental productivity, they 
flounder in a dismal dilemma. Spencer joins them there. 
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He most explicitly denies the spatial quality to any of the ele- 
mentary sensations. In his Psychology, volume 2, page 168, 
he says: ‘* No idea of extension can arise from a simultane- 
ous excitation ’’ of a multitude of nerve terminations like those 
on the skin or the retina, since this would imply a ** knowledge 
of their relative positions,’’—that is ‘‘ a preéxistent idea of a 
special extension, which is absurd.’’ On page 172 he says, 
‘*No relation between successive states of consciousness gives 
in itself any idea of succession ;’’ and, on page 218, ‘the 
muscular sensations accompanying motion are quite distinct 
from the notions of space and time associated with them.’’ 

He nevertheless vociferously inveighs against the Kantian 
position, that space is a spontaneous mental product. And 
yet ke does not anywhere explicitly deny space to have a spe- 
cific gua/e different from that of time. 

Such abject incoherency is really pitiful. The fact is, that 
all these English authors are really psychical stimulists, or 
Kantists, at bottom. The space they speak of is a new mental 
product not given in the sensations. I repudiate this position 
because it appears to me thoroughly mythological. I have no 
direct experience of any such mental act of creation or pro- 
duction. My spatial intuitions do not occur in two times, but 
in one. My mind is woven of one tissue, and not chopped 
into joints. There is not a moment of passive non-spatial sen- 
sation, succeeded by one of active spatial perception, but the 
form I look at is as immediately felt as the color which fills it. 
If one ean be ealled a sensation, so ean the other. That 
higher parts of the mind are also involved in spatial percep- 
tion, who can deny? They fill it with intellectual relations, 
as Mr. Cabot has well pointed out. But these relations, when 
they obtain between elements of the spatial order, do in no 
whit differ from the same intellectual relations when they join 
elements in the orders of number, in tensity, quality, and the 
like. The spatiality comes éo the intellect, not from it. 

One word more about Kant. Helmholtz says: «* By Kant 
the proof that space 1s an @ priori form is based essentially on 


18 Mind, vol. iii, p. 213. 
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the position that the axioms are synthetic propositions, @ 
priori; but even if this position be dropped, the space repre- 
sentation might still be the necessary @ priort form in which 
every coextended manifold is perceived. This [7. e., dropping 
the axioms] is not surrendering any essential feature of the 
Kantian position.’’ 

I make bold to differ from this. The iuere innateness of the 
spatial form of sensibility is surely not the essence of the 
Kantian position. Every sensationalist empiricist must admit 
a wealth of native forms of sensibility. The important ques- 
tion is: Do they, or do they not, yield us @ priori proposi- 
tions, synthetic judgments? If our ‘* sensation ’’ space does 
this, we are still Kantians in a deeper sense by far than if we 
merely call the spatial guale a form of Anschauung, rather than 
an Hmpfindung. But if the new geometry of Helmholtz and 
others has upset the necessity of our axioms (and this appears 
to be the case; see, especially, the article just quoted), then 
the Kantian doctrine seems literally left without a leg to 
stand upon. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THOMAS AQUINAS. 


(A LETTER ADDRESSED TO THOMAS DAVIDSON, AND TRANSLATED 
BY HIM FOR THIS JOURNAL FROM THE ITALIAN. 


[The author of the following letter, which I believe I am at liberty to print, I 
do not know. Last spring, when I was looking over, in Rome, the medieval com- 
mentaries on Aristotle, and trying to discover their value for a true interpretation 
of his text, it was suggested to me that I should do well to consult some of the 
more famous Catholic doctors who made a special study of Thomas Aquinas and 
his commentaries on Aristotle. An opportunity having presented itself to me to 
do this, I seized it eagerly, and soon became satisfied that the much-maligned 
scholastics had understood Aristotle at least as well as any one who came after 
them, and, as a consequence, had a philosophy which, for thoroughness and pro- 
fundity, left most succeeding systems far behind it. I became especially interested 
in the doctrines of the greatest of medieval thinkers, Thomas Aquinas, and most 
gladly accepted the offer of Father Domenico Marinangeli, of the cathedral at 
Aquila, in the Abruzzi, to obtain for me a summary of that philosophy from a friend 
of his who knew it thoroughly, and who was at work on an exposition of it, hereafter 
to be given to the public. The following is this summary, which I have translated 
from the Italian, in the hope that it may help to interest Americans in the works 
of the great Catholic thinker. Our Protestant prejudices, caused by the abuses of 
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Catholicism, have perhaps long enough blinded us to the great truths that lie 
embedded in the doctrines of that system, and, with the aid of a shallow Baconi- 
anism, cut us off from the historical development of thought in the world. When 
our thinking returns to the basis of Aristotle, as it inevitably must do, we shall 
have much to learn from the schoolmen. 

The italics in the letter are the author’s; the Greek quotations have been added 
by me. — T. D.] 


Dear Sir: 


§ 1. Before presenting you with an epitome of the Thomistic 
philosophy, allow me to recall to your attention a few truths 
professed by all. 

1. That the human mind adds nothing to, and takes nothing 
away from, the nature of things when it unites with and cog- 
nizes them. 

2. That our mind, in the act of cognition, sets out from the 
real, concrete essence (obdsia), and not from the abstract or pos- 
sible (70 25 agatpgéaews 7 TO Oovapet). 

3. That the proper object of philosophy is the supreme 
reasons of things (4! xpdra: aitia: or ta 25 dpyis alta). 

4. That Catholic Ontologism consists in asserting and main- 
taining the supremacy of God in rational science. 

5. That this supremacy consists in the placing of God as the 
highest principle of philosophy and the objective law of our 
speculative judgments, in such a manner that, even according 
to the schools of the adversaries of Ontologism, His ineffable 
and divine will is the supreme law and norm of our moral 
actions. 

Now, I say: 1. That according to Saint Thomas, the powers 
of the mind are in part active and in part passive, and that in 
the process of cognition the latter precede the former (1 Sum., 
q. 77, art. 3). 

2. That Being stands to the passive powers, ut principium 
et causa movens ; to the active, ut terminus et finis (ib. id., art. 
4). The object of this article is to show that the powers of the 
mind are ordered. 

3. That Being, principium et causa movens ( 60ev 4 apzy ris 
xwyoews ) est ens actu, or real, according to the Thomistic axiom : 
Nihil reducitur de potentia in actum nisi per aliquod ens actu. 


(Aci yap ex tod dovdpse dvtog yiyvetat tO evepyeta dv Ord evepyeta dvtos. 
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Aristotle, Metaph. IX, 8.) Icite no passage, because Saint 
Thomas repeats this everywhere. 

4, That the intellect (.05;) is the primal power of the mind, 
and the first of the passive powers (1 S., q. 82, art. 3); and 
the will, the first of the active powers, being the moving cause 
of all the forces of the mind. Hence this power is able to 
make the intellect pass from the condition of potentiality to 
the second acts, but cannot make anything pass to the first act, 
which act is caused directly and immediately by God in our 
intellect. (1.8., q. 82, art. 4, ad 3). This article, Utrum 
voluntas moveat intellectum ? — translated by the famous Cardi- 
nal de Vio into this other, Utrum voluntas deducat intellec- 
tum de potentia in actum — replies to the question in the nega- 
tive as regards the first act (xpéry évteddzeta), and then proceeds 
to solve the following problem: Num primus motus intellectus 
reducatur in Deum et quomodo? If you should see fit to read 
the profound demonstration of Cardinal de Vio, who, in his 
commentary on Saint Thomas, certainly was not prejudiced by 
party spirit in favor of this or of that other system, there being 
no such controversy in his day, you will see most plainly that 
God is the efficient cause of our first intelligence, or first act, 
as the Thomistic phrase is. 

These theories bring him to the question, Does the human 
mind always think or not? (dre pév wet re Fob vost. De An. 
III. 5. 2.) Let the following proposition serve as a reply 
to the question: Utrum potenti rationales sint semper in 
actu respectu objectorum in quibus attenditur imago. (Lib. 1, 
sent. dist. 3, q. 4, art. 3.) 

In this thesis Saint Thomas distinguishes, with regard to our 
intellect, the simple intelligere (vo<iv) from discernere (aicddvec0at) 
and cogitare (d:aezicbda:). Now, simple intelligere, ‘¢ nihil 
aliud dicit quam simplicem intuitum intellectus in id quod 
sibi est praesens intelligibile.’’ And intuition, ‘* nihil aliud 
est quam praesentia intelligibilis ad intellectum quocumque 
modo ;’’ that is, as he explains, not implying any intentio 
cognoscentis, Being presenting itself not as objectum cognitum, 
clearly and distinctly, but as simple principium cognitionis et 
objectum agens ad potentiam, and therefore known confusedly. 
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In this sense the mind semper intelligit — what? Se et Dewum— 
itself and God. This confused intelligence is initial and im- 
perfect, as Saint Thomas himself admits in reply to the second 
difficulty. His words are: Ad secundum ergo dicendum, 
quod philosophus loquitur de inéelligere, secundum quod est 
operatio intellectus completa distinguentis vel cogitantis et non 
secundum quod HIC SUMITUR INTELLIGERE. (Ib. id. ad 2.) 
Now, why has it not consciousness, ¢. e., cognition, clear, dis- 
tinct, perfect, complete? 

Consciousness is reflected cognition ; therefore, it cannot take 
place where there is not first cognition. But in the first act 
there is no cognition. Inasmuch «as in it there is only the 
simple intuition (per simplicem intuitum), and since that is 
merely the presence of the intelligible to the intellect (pre- 
sentia intelligibilis ad intellectum ), and not a determinate, but 
an indeterminate, presence (quocumque modo et indeterminate ), 
the intuition results in the simple intelligence which the mind has 
permanently of itself and God (intelligit semper-se et Deum), 
and not in cognition, inasmuch as that belongs not to simple 
tntelligence, but to discernere and cogitare. Hence it is in vain 
that we strive to become conscious of the first act in which 
God is present to the mind, non tanquam objectum cognitum 
sed tanquam principium cognitionis. Just so we do not feel 
that we perceive the light, which is not a distinet object pre- 
senting itself to our eyes, but is the objective principle of 
vision which informs our eyes, makes them act, and enables 
them to see. And here it is necessary to observe that man, 
being of a nature composed of spirit and body, and nature 
being the principium operationis, the action of man, even in 
regard to spiritual objects, can never be entirely spiritual ; but 
every operation of the intellect is accompanied by the opera- 
tion of the body in the brain, and hence it is that every idea 
is accompanied by an image, every intellectual concept by a 
concept of the imagination. For this reason the conscious- 
ness, which is the cognition by the mind of its own acts, cannot 
take place with regard to that act which is entirely spiritual, 
not caused by the human compound, but entirely divorced 
from connection with the body, as is the first act of the intel- 
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lect — that primordial act by which the intellect is formed or 
stamped with the divine light, which is the Word-Cause-Reason 
of things, animated or invested with the power to reflect the 
action of that word in things — enabled to act. These facts 
enable us to understand that the expression ‘first act’’ has 
not the same meaning that any act of a man has with reference 
to the other acts that follow it. The first act, if it is first in 
regard to time, is still more so in regard to order. Out of it 
spring the second acts, which begin and end, 7. e., pass, while it 
presents, with respect to the second acts, neither beginning nor 
end, but precedes them all, and includes them all; in short, 
does not pass, but endures. Now, there is no consciousness 
of that which neither begins nor ends — of that which is forever 
uniform and permanent. So we do not feel the act by which 
the soul informs the body and makes it live, although the 
psychologists admit and insist upon that act. Our great 
Rosmini admitted a fundamental feeling as the substratum of 
ul sensations. The psychologists have bitterly combated the 
doctrine of that philosopher, and so they pretend to have a 
consciousness of the first act whereby the Word-Cause-Reason 
of things originally informs the spirit. 

Consciousness is reflected cognition, which has for its term 
that which was the efficient principle in direct cognition. (1 
S., q. 85, art. 2.) In consciousness we do not perceive again 
the object already perceived in direct cognition, but we per- 
ceive ourselves, our own act, our own direct cognition ; hence, 
immediately we perceive the knowing subject, and mediately 
in the subject, already united by direct cognition to the 
object, we again perceive the object itself. When, however, 
we perceive it the second time, we perceive it just as we have 
already perceived it in direct cognition. Now, how can any 
one of us assume to have a consciousness of our first act, if it 
is not our act, or an act having its origin in us, although pro- 
duced by God in us, while we remain passive. We are not 
the efficient principle of the first act, but God; the formation 
of our intellect is the term of that act. Adversaries might 
reply that we have consciousness not only of our act, but also 
of our passive state, even when it is not we who act, but an- 
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other that acts on us, and we do nothing more than receive his 
action. This is most true, but with one condition, viz.: that 
we react upon that which acts upon us, and receive its action 
in this way. Without such reaction on our part, we receive 
nothing; he who receives, acts in receiving; he acts against 
another act — that is, reacts. How many objects in the course 
of a walk impress themselves upon our senses, without our 
having any recollection of them? And we have no recollec- 
tion of them because we have had no consciousness of them, 
and we have had no consciousness of them because we did not 
react when they impressed themselves, in order to receive and 
feel them. Now, there can be no reaction to receive the first 
operation of our intellect, because there can be no reaction by 
the intellect which is not formed, but is being formed in that 
act. 

The truth is, the passivity of the first act is the creation of 
activity ; the intellect is formed and set in action — put to its 
first act — which is causal of all other acts. And such a first 
act of the intellect is that intuition of which Saint Thomas 
speaks, and that intelligere pure and simple, which is not yet 
discernere or cogitare. For this reason, if the intellect is es- 
sentially self-compenetrative and endowed with consciousness, 
even its first inéelligere must be accompanied with its proper 
consciousness. Nevertheless, consciousness of the first in¢telli- 
gere must, in every respect, correspond to that act, and hence 
must be (1) inborn in the intellect, and not produced by the . 
intellect after the manner of its other conscious acts ; (2) not 
distinct, or gathered up and laid aside in the memory, like all 
the other acts of consciousness, but diffused without beginning 
and without end, equally and permanently underlying as a 
principle, and dominating as a criterion all the other acts of 
the intellect ; (3) confused and vague in itself, as well as in 
respect to the object apprehended (intuited, angeschaut) in the 
first act, according to the theory above expressed ; (4) con- 
sciousness, not of any apprehension of an object, but of de- 
rivation from the formal object of our spiritual faculties and 
of distinction in it. Now, that there is such a consciousness 
in man is proved by his original and fundamental feeling of 
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the true, the good, and the beautiful. This feeliug is called 
common sense in respect to the true, moral sense with respect to 
the good, simply and absolutely, and esthetic sense with respect 
to the beautiful. What, after all, is this feeling but the con- 
sciousness of that first act, whereby we are stamped by God 
with His word and image and drawn to Him? 

Yes, drawn to Him; and the accomplishment of this draw- 
ing is all our destiny. This is the final reply ; this is the high- 
est outcome of the system. Do you strive after a conscious- 
ness of intuition? Well, the whole development, the whole 
round of second acts is simply the consciousness of intuition. 
The feeling of the true, the good, and the beautiful is the first 
moment in this consciousness. The celebrated Gioberti, prince 
of modern Italian philosophers, in explaining his ontologism, 
his distinguished two states of the intellect, that of intuition 
and that of reflection, which is simply the consciousness of 
intuition. Reflection reconstructs what is given in intuition, 
and reconstructs it distinct, making use of created terms, and 
so appropriates it, and finally apprehends as the term of its 
own cognition (the objectum cognitum of Saint Thomas) what 
in intuition was merely its principium et causa movens. If 
consciousness is the reflex act which repeats in inverse order 
all the process of the direct act, which sets out from God, it 
must retrace the whole line which separates the intellect from 
God, and retrace it in the same manner in which the intellect 
has descended from Him. But what is this mode save that in 
which the ray sets out and proceeds from the sun —in other 
words, the mode of the emanation of light? Now, the spir- 
itual light is the reason. Hence the true and perfect con- 
sciousness of intuition is attained only by reasoning. Reason 
is the word of God, is the divine form (ad imaginem et simili- 
tudinem nostram), stamped with which the intellect becomes, 
subsists, and acts a true ray of God upon the universe. Yes, 
the reasoning which deals with the existence and attributes of 
God is the consciousness of intuition; and, indeed, without 
this basis and the lever of intuition, how could the finite intel- 
lect rise to the infinite—to God? There is a guid divinum 
(4téy t¢) in the intellect which draws it upward, lifts it to the 
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metaphysical order, to the transcendental order of causes and 
principles, and gives a real value to its speculations. The in- 
tellect must, through reflection, reascend the whole line by 
which it has descended in intuition. It must do this setting 
out from the opposite extremity — that is, from the creature — 
and this is the proof of God for the creature, according to the 
teaching of the Book of Wisdom, of Saint Paul, of Saint 
Thomas, and of all the doctors of the Church. The path from 
the creature to God, by which consciousness must reascend, 
is the metaphysical order of causes and principles by which it 
rises from the physical order of created things to the absolute 
order of the First Cause and the Final Reason, which is God. 

§ 2. The existence of this first, continuous, and perpetual 
intelligence with which our minds are furnished from the first 
moment of their creation is always presupposed by the An- 
gelic Doctor in the development of the active powers, que e 
converso se habent — that is, which ascend from the created to 
the creator — whereas the passive powers descend from the cre- 
ator to the created, and are the guides of the former. In fact, 
I open the first Summa and read: ‘* Utrum Deum esse sit de- 
monstrabile?’’ In this article he establishes the following 
proposition: ‘* Deum esse, quamvis non a priori, a posteriori 
tamen demonstrari potest, ex aliquo ejus notiori nobis effectu.’’ 
Having accomplished this demonstration, he concludes : ‘‘Unde 
Deum esse, secundum quod non est per se notum quoad nos, de- 
monstrabile est per effectus nobis notos’’ (1 S., q. 2, art. 2). 
What, then, is the nature of that knowledge of God whereby 
He is known to us in Himself, and which is not derivable from 
created things? To me, it is the simple intelligere per sim- 
plicem Jntuitum quocumque modo et indeterminate vel sub qua- 
dam confusione, as he teaches elsewhere. This is the real 
presence of God which the mind always enjoys in respect to 
Him, who is principium et causa movens, and who can be such 
only in His essence (sussistenza), and not in his image or sim- 
ilitude or reflection (vestigio), as the psychological school 
holds. Hence it is clear that when Saint Thomas teaches that 
God is not the first object known quoad nos (ré xpdrov jpiv), he 
speaks with reference to cogitare and discernere, and not of intel- 
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ligere — that is, with reference to the active powers, to which be- 
longs determinate and distinct cognition, and not to the passive 
powers, which have only initial and indeterminate cognition. 
Here there is no middle alternative. Either the knowledge of 
God per simplicem Intuitum precedes the determinate and dis- 
tinct knowledge which belongs to cogitare and discernere, and 
which is derivable from created things, and then causa dicta 
est, or it does not; and then there is no meaning (1) in the 
words secundum quod non est per se notum quoad nos; (2) 
in the words notiori nobis effectu, and hence in the whole 
thesis of the Angelic Doctor, written in comparative language, 
which, according even to the grammarians, supposes nd abso- 
lutely implies the positive. But there is more than this. 
Since Saint Thomas teaches that this intelligere per simplicem 
intuitum is attended with a certain indeterminate love toward 
God, * * * consequitur quidam amor indeterminatus 
(Loe. cit. lib. Sent.) ; this love ought, according to the Thom- 
istic exposition of the psychological school, to relate itself, 
not to God, but to that which is in some manner the image, 
the similitude, or the reflection of Him, which appears in His 
works. According to such an hypothesis, who does not see 
that the primacy of divine love would be canceled from the 
human heart and mind. Hence it is clearly manifest that 
the school which excludes the efficacy of the supreme 
cause in respect to the first act of our intelligence is the very 
source of modern incredulity. In fact, if we assume that 
God is not the objective and ontological law of our intellect, 
it is impossible to demonstrate without self-contradiction that 
He is the immediate, immutable, and invariable rule of our 
wills. 

The same perpetual intelligence is presupposed by the An- 
gelic Doctor in his Summa contra Gentiles, cpp. 12, 13, and 
14, in which he demonstrates that God ‘* non est maxime intel- 
ligibilis quoad nos.’’ Now, who does not know that between 
the superlative and nothing there is a middle way? This is 
the confused and indistinct cognition in relation to which our 
mind ‘* guodammodo est in actu, et gquodammodo in potentia’’ 
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(158., q. 83, art. 3). He arrives at the same truth in the 
proposition demonstrating that the soul is a substance subsist- 
ing per se. His words are: ‘* Anima humana, cum sit om- 
nium corporum cognoscitiva, est incorporea et subsistens.’’ 
He proves this thesis by two different arguments, the former 
of which he derives from the nature of the bodily organ, 
which, being determined ad unum, cannot know more than 
one thing in the manner in which our mind knows. The latter, 
derived from the nature of the action of the mind itself, he 
expresses thus: ‘ Ipsum igitur intellectuale principium, quod 
dicitur mens, vel intellectus, habet operationem per se cut non 
communicat corpus.’’ What, then, is the intellective opera- 
tion which the mind possesses independently of the body? I 
find nothing but intelligere, having no sensible sign repre- 
senting it in the knowable. But what is the object peculiar 
to this intellectual faculty which transcends the sensible? The 
Angelic Doctor answers even this question in the third article 
of the same question; for brevity’s sake I transcribe merely 
the proposition: Cum de ratione anime prout in communi 
consideratur, sit esse formam corporis prout vero in speciali, 
in quantum scilicet est intellectiva, esse cognoscitivam forma- 
rum absolutarum sive universalium: dici debet animam non 
esse compositam ex materia et forma (1 8., q. 75, art. 5). 
So the mind can act by itself, without the concurrence of the 
body. 

Again I open Saint Thomas, and find the following thesis : 
‘¢ Cum principium intellectivum sit quo primo intelligit homo, 
sive vocetur intellectus sive anima intellectiva, necesse est ipsum 
uniri corpori humano ut formam’”’ (1 S., q. 76, art. 1). Let 
any one who has eyes read the demonstration of this article, 
and then tell me whether our soul can cognize nothing in its 
present state without that body to which, according to Saint 
Thomas, the soul gives life. ‘* Manifestum est autem quod 
primum quo corpus vivit est anima, * * * similiter prin- 
cipium quo primo intelligimus.’’ He teaches and maintains 
the same truth when he denominates our mind higher reason, 
because through itself it intendit ‘‘ eternis conspiciendis aut 
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consulendis ; conspiciendis quidem secundum quod ea in se ip- 
sis speculatur, consulendis vero, secundum quod ex iis accepit 
regulas agendorum ”’ (1 S., q. 79, art. 9). 

In short, the object of the higher reason is the supreme 
reasons of things; the object of the lower reason, the things 
themselves. The former are absolute and universal, the latter 
contingent and particular. Now, which of the two reasons 
ought to be the guide of the other —the higher of the lower, or 
vice versa? Let Saint Thomas decide: ‘* Ad primum dicen- 
dum quod ratio inferior dicitur a superiori deduci, vel ab ea 
regulari, in quantum principia quibus utitur inferior ratio de- 
ducuntur et diriguntur a principiis superioris rationis’’ (Id. 
id.id.,ad. 1). Who does not see that, according to the psycho- 
logical theory, the principles of the lower reason, which has 
for its exclusive object the contingent, ought to direct and 
guide the principles of the higher reason, whose proper object 
is the eternal reasons of things, considered as efficient causes 
of the things themselves? But, according to Saint Thomas, 
how are such forms in themselves? ‘To the angel of the schools 
they are: 

1. Absolute and universal, according to the proposition 
above alluded to. 

2. Immutable and always identical, semper unum, with them- 
selves, in spite of the plurality of the cognizing intellects. He 
says: *‘* Ad quartum dicendum quod, sive intellectus sit unus 
sive plures, id quod intelligitur est wunwm. Id enim quod in- 
telligitur non est in intellectu secundum se sed secundum swam 
similitudinem; lapis enim non est in anima sed species lapidis, 
(0 yap 6 kOog dv ti Wuzy, ahha TO etdog, De An. Ul., 8, 2) et tamen 
lapis est id quod intelligitur non autem species lapidis, nisi 
per reflexionem intellectus supra se ipsum, alio quin scientize 
non essent de rebus sed de speciebus intelligibilibus ’’ (1 S., q. 
76, art. 2, ad 4). 

3. Objective, whether because they can speculari in seipsis 
by the human mind as higher reason, or because they are in 
God, as first cause. Let us hear what he says of him: ‘Ad 
primum ergo dicendum quod species intelligibiles quas PARTIC- 
IPAT noster intellectus reducuntur, sicut in primam causam, in 
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aliquod principium per suam essentiam intelligibile, scilicet in 
Deum. Sed ab illo principio procedunt mediantibus formis 
rerum sensibilium et materialium a quibus scientiam collegi- 
mus, ut Dionysius dicit.’’ Cap. 7, De divin. nom. lect. 2. (1 
S., @. 84, art. 4,ad.1). And here I must inform you that this 
testimony is the essence of Catholic Ontologism, inasmuch as 
alone it contains and expresses the integral elements of science, 
such as God and the world, creator and creature. And what 
else is the formula, ‘‘ Being creates the existent,’’ but the lit- 
eral translation of this text? And yet, who would believe it? 
The opponents of our doctrine use this thesis as their chief 
weapon in their attacks upon Ontologism! They shout to the 
four winds of heaven: ‘* Read the reply to the third difficulty ; 
open your eyes once and forever to the truth; learn the true 
Thomistic system contained in it.’’ This reply reads: ‘* Quod 
intellectus noster possibilis reducitur de potentia in actum per 
aliquod ens actu, id est per intellectum agentem, qui est virtus 
queedam anime nostre, ut dictum est (q. 79, art. 3) ; non autem 
per intellectum separatum sicut per causam propriam proxi- 
mam, sed forte sicut per causam remotam (ib. id.,ad 3). It is 
plain, they conclude, that the cause of the first act of our in- 
tellect is that virtue of our soul called by Saint Thomas the ac- 
tive intellect ( veds xomzxés), and that the separate (zwprords), 
active intellect enters in, perhaps, ut causa remota, but never 
ut proxima, as the Ontologists aver. 

I reply that this observation is meaningless, because it is 
made by our opponents to apply to the order of passive powers, 
whereas in this thesis Saint Thomas speaks EXCLUSIVELY of the 
active powers, whose proper object is the contingent. He 
speaks in the sense of the first reply, in which he had said: 
‘¢Sed ab illo principio procedunt mediantibus formis rerum 
sensibilium et materialium a quibus scientiam colligimus.”’ 
Hence, I say that if the active, separate, i. e., ontological in- 
tellect, which, as we shall see, is God, were the proximate and 
proper cause of the secondary acts of our possible intellect, 
and not the active human intellect, man would no longer be 
an active and free being, but a reed shaken by every wind in 
the hands of God —a horrible doctrine, which Saint ‘Thomas 
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avoids by saying that the active, separate intellect aids the 
mind in its reflective period as a causa remota. This doctrine 
will be made clearer in what follows. ? 
4, Evident in themselves, and therefore principium cog- 
nitionis. Saint Thomas says: ‘In rationibus eternis *anima 
non cognoscit omnia objective in preesenti statu, sed causaliter 
{158., q. 84, art. 5). This proposition is the basis, the foun- 
dation, the pivot of all the Thomistic philosophy. This con- 
sists of two parts. In the first, he overthrows the doctrine of 
Plato, and shows the absolute impotence of the human mind 
to acquire a knowledge of things directly and intuitively in 
their eternal reasons alone. In the second, he shows that the 
eternal reasons, considered as efficient causes of the things 
themselves, are the first and highest principle of Christian 
philosophy. Have the goodness to read the demonstration, 
and you will be convinced of the correctness of my exposition. 
In fact one needs but to cite the foundation of the thesis to be 
entirely convinced of it. This foundation is the following pass- 
age from Saint Augustine: ‘*Si ambo videmus verum esse 


quod dicis et ambo videmus verum esse quod dico ; ubi queso 
id videmus? Nec ego utique in te, nec tu in me, sed ambo in 
ipsa que supra mentes nostras est, incommutabili veritate.’’ 


9? 


*¢ Veritas autem incommutabilis,’’ notes the Angelic Doctor, 
‘¢in eternis rebus continetur. Ergo anima intellectiva omnia 
vera cognoscit in rationibus eternis.’” Now, who would say 
that the immutable truth which identifies the different thoughts 
of two men is the active intellect, ‘* qui est aliquid anime 
nostre,’’ as the defenders of psychologism add? Who does 
not see that it is in opposition to the basis of this system, viz. : 
‘‘invisibilia Dei per ea que facta sunt conspiciuntur,”’ that 
Saint Thomas establishes the above proposition? Who does 
not see that the above proposition is true only of the PRESENT 
LIFE, as is stated in the words ‘‘ in presenti statu,’’ and not of 
the future life, as is continually asserted and vociferated by 
the Civilta Cattolica and its satellites, who say that the vision 
of the eternal reasons of things is shared only by the blessed, 
and by pure and holy souls, according to the conclusion, and 
is not the universal ontological light of the human race ! 
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That, in the view of Saint Thomas, God the creator is the 
rational element in science, its immutable principles, the su- 
preme harmony of human thought, and the ontological light 
of the human mind, is further manifest from the following 
proposition: ‘* Species intelligibilis se habet ad intellectum ut 
id quo intelligit intellectus : non autem ut id quod intelligitur, 
nisi secundario ; res enim cujus species intelligibilis est simili- 
tudo est id quod primo intelligitur’’ (1 S., q. 85, art. 2). 

From this proposition it is clear that our minds require a 
similitude (<!00>) distinct from the intellect and from the thing 
known, in order to cognize anything ! 

But you will say, If the said intelligible species is not id 
quod intelligitur, but merely id quo intelligitur, how is it that 
the mind does not warn us of this in the first act of cognition? 
And what? Must things be admitted which the spirit does 
not know? I reply, with the Doctor Saint, and say that, 
although to the direct and confused cognition, called by ontol- 
ogists cognition of the intuitive order, nothing else is given us 
but the object, nevertheless, in the reflective cognition, the 
idea, or similitude, td quo intelligitur, is given secundario. 
Indeed, the real and concrete thing is always that which the 
mind perceives and receives in preference, primo. Here are 
his words: ‘* Intellectus supra seipsum reflectitur, secundum 
eandem reflexionem intelligit et suum intelligere et speciem 
qua intelligit. Et sic species intellectiva secuNDARIO est id 
quod intelligitur ; sed id quod intelligitur primo est RES cujus 
species intelligibilis est similitudo’’ (1 S., q. 838, art. 2). 
This doctrine is elsewhere established by the Doctor Saint 
(De An., Bk. III, § 8). The above truth is still further con- 
firmed by this other proposition: ‘* Magis universalia et com- 
munia sunt priora in nostra intellectuali et sensitiva cognitione.”’ 
Now, I ask what are the universals, but the eternal, reasons 
which, according to Saint Thomas, must inform our intellectual 
and sensitive cognition? In this same thesis is included a 
golden doctrine, which explains in a marvelous way the nature 
of the PASSIVE and ACTIVE powers. Itsays: ‘* Secundo oportet 
considerare quod intellectus noster de potentia in actum pro- 
cedit. Omne autem quod procedit de potentia in actum, 
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prius pervenit at actum incompletum qui est medius inter poten- 
tium et actum, quam ad actum perfectum. Actus autem per- 
fectus ad quem pervenit intellectus est scientia completa, per 
quam distincte et determinate res cognoscuniur, actus autem 
incompletus est scientia incompleta, per quam sciuntur res 
indistincte sub quadam confusione. Quod enim sic cognosci- 
tur, secundum QUID cognoscitur in aclu et QUODAM MODO in 
POTENTIA ; unde Philosophus dicit quod, sunt primo nobis mani- 
Jesta et certa confusa magis, posterius autem cognoscimus 
distinguendo principia et elementa’? (Zar¢ 0 ypiv xp@tov Ojha zat 
ougi, ta avyzsyopéva pahhov batepov 0 2x tobtwy yeetae propia Ta atoysta 
zat ai dpyar datpora: taza), Phys. I, 1. Cf. De An. ae (1 
S., q. 85, art. 3.) ° 

This, then, is the manner in which Saint Thomas in several 
places explains, ex professo, the nature of the intelligible species, 
similitudes, absolute forms, and eternal reasons of things which 
constitute the rational, constant, and immutable element in 
science — the element which is semper unum et secundum omne 
tempus. Now, can such forms be called abstract, subjective, 
and dogical, as Saint Thomas calls the cognitions of sensible 
things? Are they identical, i. e., unum et idem, with those 
universal, immaterial, and necessary cognitions of which he 
speaks in the following proposition: ‘* Anima per intellectum 
cognoscit corpora, immateriali, universali, et necessaria cogni- 
tione? (158., q. 84, art.1.) ITanswer, No. In fact, the first 
are absolute, universal, immaterial, objective, and evident per se ; 
the second, on the contrary, are abstract, subjective, and logical, 
t.e., existing solely in the cognitive mind. As such, they 
vannot be called semper unum, since they vary according to 
the plurality and different capacities of the cognizing intellects ; 
or objective, since they cannot be contemplated (speculari, 
dzwpziaba:) in se ipsis, like the first ; or self-evident, since man, 
according to Saint Thomas, cannot understand, or cognize, or 
know THESE SECOND, nisi convertendo se ad phantasmata. Id 
ibid. (de 8 oddérote vost dvev gavtagpizoy 7%, (vzi. Aristotle, De 
An. Ill, 7, 3.) But you will say, Why did not Saint 
Thomas distinguish these two sorts of forms? I reply that he 
did distinguish them, in the passage where he speaks, ex 
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professo, of the latter, viz., in prop. 84, art. 1. In that 
article, in fact, to those who, with Saint Augustine, object, 
quod corpora intellectu intelligi non possunt; nec aliquid 
corporum nisi sensibus videri potest,’’ he replies: ‘+ Ad 
primum ergo dicendum, quod verbum Augustini est intel- 
ligendum quantum ad ea que intellectus cognoscit (the ab- 
stract, universal cognitions of which he had spoken ), cognoscit 
enim corpora intellegendo, sed non per corpora neque per sim- 
ilitudines materiales et corporeas, sed per species immateriales 
et intelligibiles, que per suam essentiam in anima esse possunt.”’ 
Evidently the Sainted Doctor here distinguishes the intelligible 
species, guibus intellectus cognoscit, from the subjective and 
abstract species, 7. e., the universal cognitions, * * * que 
cognoscit. In fact, if the universal, necessary, and subjective 
cognitions (subjective, because existing only in the human in- 
tellect) were identical with the objective intelligible species, 
quibus intellectus cognoscit, the reply of Saint Thomas would 
be meaningless, inasmuch as it would concede to the adversary 
that, in truth, corpora intellectu comprehendi non possunt. 
Hence the universal, abstract, and necessary cognitions of 
which Saint Thomas speaks in question 84, article 1, could 
never be such unless they were recognized as faithful copies of 
the eternal species (forms) and reasons of things, guibus intel- 
lectus cognoscit. To Saint Thomas, therefore, these absolute, 
universal forms, similitudes, intelligible species, eternal reasons, 
and efficient causes of things are the only fount of the eternal 
and necessary element in science, and, as such, are objective 
and exist outside of the human spirit. This theory is ren- 
dered evident by this other proposition of Saint Thomas, viz. : 
‘¢Quod intellectus divinus est mensura rerum; _intellec- 
tus humanus est quodammodo mensuratus a rebus (q. 1, de 
veritat., art. 2). 

Now I ask, by what things is the human intellect meas- 
ured? Is it by the materiality of things? No, because 
the less is not the measure of the greater. Who does 
not know that the human intellect is the noblest and greatest 
essence of created things —that it is their lord and master? 
It cannot, therefore, be measured by them. Shall it be meas- 
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ured by the universal, necessary, abstract, and logical spe- 
cies, which are the cognitions derived by the mind from 
sensible things (according to Saint Thomas)? This, like- 
wise, is impossible; for these stand related to the in- 
tellect as the contained to that which contains, as the effect to 
the cause, as the measured to that which measures, and hence 
it cannot be comprehended by them. What then are the 
things which measure it? They are none other than the su- 
preme reasons, considered as efficient causes, which, accord- 
ing to the opposite school, are found in things obscure and in- 
volved, and which must be made clear and unfolded by being 
placed in full light by ontological reflection. Hence it is clear 
that our intellect in some sense and in a certain respect is 
measured by things, guodammodo, but not fotally. But 
wherein consists this particular sense and respect in which our 
intellect is measured? Let us listen to the Angelic Doctor 
himself: «* Ad primum ergo dicendum, quod anima non se- 
cundum quamcunque veritatem judicat de rebus omnibus, sed 
secundum veritatem primam, in quantum resultat in ea, sicut 
in speculo, secundum prima inéelligibilia. Unde sequitur 
quod veritas prima sit major animd; et tamen etiam verilas 
creata, que est in intellectu nostro, est major anima, non sim- 
pliciter sed secundum quid, in quantum (this is the particular 
respect ) est perfectio EsUs sicut etiam scientia posset dici ma- 
joranima. Sep verum Est quod nihil suBSISTENS est majus 
mente rationali nisi Deus’’ (1 S., q. 16, art. 6, ad 1). God, 
then, is the Being greater than the human mind, and He alone 
is the measure of it, and of whatever truth exists init. ‘* Cum 
ergo Deus sit primus intellectus et primum intelligibile, opor- 
tet quod veritas intellectus cujuslibet ejus veritate men- 
suretur (Contra Gentes, Lib. I, ep. 62). This doctrine 
is opposed by its adversaries with a distinction, not de- 
rived from Saint Thomas, but from their own brains. They 
say that the knowledge of things may be absolute or relative, 
and that the latter requires the absolute idea in order to be ap- 
prehended, whereas the other, since it may exist very well by 
itself, does not. | 

I reply: True cognition of a thing is that which perfectly 
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expresses its nature, 7. e., without adding anything to it or 
taking anything away from it. Now, which of the two kinds of 
cognition is conformable to the nature of created things — the 
relative or the absolute? Surely that which expresses, and is 
conformable to, the nature of created and contingent things. 
But relative cognition is the only one that is conformable to 
created and relative things, and hence this is the only scientific 
cognition of them. For this reason the pretended absolute 
cognition of them is not scientific, and cannot be invoked as 
such by the opposite school in defense of their interpretation 
of Thomism. Indeed, how can there be any absolute knowl- 
edge of the relative? The relative is only the relative, the 
finite the finite, etc., etc. Hence, from created things there 
can be derived no absolute knowledge; for, since cognition 
must be an effect of the truth, and truth an effect of being, as 
Saint Thomas teaches, ‘* Sic ergo entitas rei precedit rationem 
veritatis ; sed cognitio est quidam veritatis effectus ’’ (De Ver- 
itat., q. 1, art. 1), if an absolute cognition could be derived 
from relative things, there would be an effect greater than its 
cause. But that is self-contradictory ; hence, also, it is self- 
contradictory to say that relative things can give absolute cogni- 
tion. Therefore, the above distinction made by the psycho- 
logical school in regard to created things is either altogether 
meaningless or expresses an absurdity. And so, I beg tHat 
school not to confound the power which we have of consider- 
ing abstractly any property of « thing already known (7. e., 
by abstracting or prescinding from all the other properties ) 
with the scientific cognition of the thing itself, which can never 
be true, certain, and universal until it is completely equal to 
the thing itself. Indeed, it is true, as Saint Thomas says, that 
our minds can examine, abstractly, the color of an apple, 
without thinking of the apple in which it inheres ; but just as, 
according to the axiom, there is no accident without substance, 
ontological existence of the color is impossible without the ap- 
ple, so, likewise, it is impossible to acquire the perfect knowl- 
edge of it without its reality, or without the common idea of 
being, as Saint Thomas expresses himself. This doctrine, 
therefore, proves that, just as the existence of things created is 
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impossible without the creator, so it is impossible to know 
them as absolute or independent of Him. In proof of which 
I say that the knowledge of the thinking subject, of liberty, of 
immortality, called by the said school absolute knowledge, is 
not so, but merely relative, inasmuch as it includes the idea of 
sause. Indeed, the thinking subject is a potentiality which 
must pass into act, either first or second ; but nihil reducitur de 
potentia in actum nisi per aliquod ens actu, according to Saint 
Thomas ; hence the thinking subject, considered in itself, as it 
oceurs in children, or in potentiality, necessarily includes the 
idea of cause. This necessary relation appears more mani- 
festly whenever the thinking subject is confronted with the ob- 
ject thought. In truth, the human intellect, according to Saint 
Thomas, is passive and receptive in the act of cognition, and 
Being acts upon it (1 8., q. 79, art. 2). 

Now, are not the efficacy and action of Being in relation to 
our intellect an effect? And is not Being, which produces this 
action, 2 cause? And is not immortality known in an act of in- 
telligence? If so, does this school believe that the creature 
ceases to be a second cause, and that it no longer receives the 
influence of the first cause? Or does it believe that the latter 
will not be causa et motor universalis even in the other life? 
And are not reward and punishment an effect with reference to 
the soul? And is not God, the rewarder of the good and the 
punisher of the wicked, a cause? Hence the knowledge of the 
thinking subject, of freedom, and of immortality, however re- 
garded, whether in itself or in relation to the temporal or eter- 
nal object, includes the idea of cause and hence is relative, 
not absolute, as is given out by the disciples of the psycholog- 
ical school, with an air of contempt and haughty triumph. 
From the above considerations it is clear that the Angel of the 
Schools established the following proposition: ‘+ Intellectiva 
cognitio fit a sensibili non sicut a perfecta et totali causa, sed 
potius sicut a materia cause ’’ (1 S., q. 84, art. 6). 

If, in the view of Saint Thomas, the sensible is not the per- 
fect and total cause of science, it is evident that the other 
portion must come from the above treated eternal reasons, or 
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else from our own intellectual power itself, called by Saint 
Thomas the active intellect. But the active intellect, ‘* non se 
habet ut objectum agens ad potentiam,’’ 7. e., to the possible 
intellect (1 S., q. 79, art. 4, ad. 3); hence the active human 
intellect cannot be the complementary efficient cause of science. 
In order to be so, it would have to possess in itself the rea- 
sons of things ; but these, as Saint Thomas teaches, it does not 
possess. ‘‘Ad nonum dicendum quod intellectus agens non 
sufficit per se ad reducendum intellectum possibilem perfecte 
in actum, CUM NON SINT IN EO DETERMINATZ NOTIONES OM- 
NIUM RERUM, UT DICTUM EST. Et ideo requiritur ad ultimam 
perfectionem intellectus possibilis quod uniatur aliqualiter illi 
agenti in quo sunt rationes omnium rerum, scilicet Deo’’ (1 
S., q. de anima, art. 3, ad 9); hence the active intellect, 
‘* qui est aliquid anime nostre,’’ cannot furnish that part of 
science which does not come from sensible things. But, if this 
is the case, why has Saint Thomas not left us a formal proof 
of the fact that it was to the eternal reasons that he attributed 
the perfect, complete, and scientific knowledge of everything? 
I reply that Saint Thoms has given us a most luminous proof 
of what the scientific knowledge of this same mind of ours is. 
He says: ‘*Sed verum est quod judicium et efficacia hujus 
cognitionis, per quam naturam anime cognoscimus competit 
nobis secundum derivationem luminis intellectus nostri a veritate 
divina in qua rationes omnium rerum continentur, sicut supra 
dictum est (quest. 84, art. 5). Unde Augustinus dicit (De 
Veritat. in g. cp. 6, paulo ab init.): ‘ Intwemur inviolabilem 
veritatem, ex qua perfecte quantum possumus definimus, non 
qualis sit uniuscujusque hominis mens, sed qualis esse sempiter- 
nis rationibus debeat.’ Est autem differentia inter has duas 
cognitiones. Nam ad primam cognitionem de mente habendam 
sufficit ipsa mentis preesentia, que est principium actus ex quo 
mens percipit seipsum ; et ideo dicitur se cognoscere per swam 
presentiam. Sed ad secundum cognitionem de mente haben- 
dam non sufficit ejus presentia, sed requiritur diligens et subtilis 
inquisitio’’ (1S., q. 77, art. 1). 

From this authority it is as clear as the sun that the Angelic 
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Doctor derives the scientific knowledge of the human soul — 
i. @., in universali — from the eternal reasons, as the efficient 
causes of things, as he had taught in quest. 84, art. 3. 

I offer you this brief resumé of the Thomistic philosophy, 
in the hope that it may serve you as a guide in the study of 
Saint Thomas. 





ALGORITHMIC DIVISION IN LOGIC. 
BY GEORGE BRUCE HALSTED. 


From its very start, logic has been suffering from the mis- 
taken idea that it was actually an account of all the funda- 
mental principles of legitimate inference, of all valid use of the 
reasoning faculty. 

From the shackles of this self-imposed, but never fulfilled 
requirement it has not yet quite freed itself, and the confusing 
effects are visible alike in Ueberweg and Jevons. But once 
recognized that logic is not a branch of psychology, is conver- 
sant with classes of things, and that point is passed where it 
could be believed that mathematics was only a developed branch 
of ordinary logic, or supposed that the more powerful mathe- 
matics was trying to show that logic was only a branch of 
algebra. 

In actual reasoning, the mind, far from being confined to 
the scholastic logic, jumps, climbs, and runs along in accord- 
ance with all surts of principles, various, though valid. 

These results, however, may be stated in terms of ordinary 
logic — that is, in terms of genus and species — of the relations 
of classes ; and from the generality, simplicity, and certainty 
of this formal logic, it is, even from the new point of view, as 
worthy as it was ever thought to be of all study ; more espe- 
cially since those who, recognizing the fundamental character 
of other relations beside that of the simple copula, have worked 
on the ** Logic of Relatives,’’ have not been able as yet, in 
spite of the fine contributions made by De Morgan, to bring 
any cosmos out of that chaos. 
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But the latter’s two statements, ‘first, logic is the only 
science which has made no progress since the revival of letters ; 
secondly, logic is the only science which has produced no 
growth of symbols,’’ were neither true after Boole had put to 
the science his master hand. 

A notation analogous to that used in the coérdinate, but 
more highly developed, science of quantity was found to give 
to the old and new ideas astonishing vigor. Boole summarizes 
his result by saying: ‘* Let us conceive, then, of an algebra in 
which the symbols x, y, z, etc., admit indifferently of the values 
QO and 1, and of these values alone. The laws, the axioms, 
and the processes of such an algebra will be identical in their 
whole extent with the laws, the axioms, and the processes of 
an algebra of logic.’’ But this statement must be interpreted 
very narrowly to be at all exact. 

That the slightest extension of the analogy to cause or reason 
must lead us all wrong is evident from the fact that this alge- 
bra admits of only two phases, 0 and 1, while logic admits of 
three phases, namely, not only none and all, corresponding to 
0 and 1, but also some, ‘* which, though it may include in its 
meaning all, does not include none’’ (Boole, p. 124), and 
hence has no analogue in such an algebra. Again, this algebra 
may, perhaps, be called unduly arithmetical. 

From the idea of the convertibility and transitiveness of 
the relation expressed by the ordinary copula, or from the 
equal balance of subject and predicate throughout the formal 
logic of absolute terms, one would look for an exact corre- 
spondence of theorems, subject and predicate being transposed. 

Now, of the Boolian product we know, besides the peculiar 
law xx=x’?=x, that also xy is either identical with, or less than, 
either of the factors. This we may write xy = or < x, and 
xy >or<y; and if z=or<x and z=or<y, then z=o0r 
< xy. 

From the principle of correspondence there would thus be 
another function, F (xy), such that x =or<F (xy), and 
y=or< F (xy), and if x =>or<z, and y=or < z, then F 
(xy) =or<z. 


This function is logical addition, which we may distinguish 
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from Boole’s by a subscript comma (+, ). It must be by a slip 
that Prof. Jevons, in the preface to the second edition of his 
Principles of Science, calls it Boole’s. 

He says (p. xvii) of Leibnitz: ‘* He first gives as an axiom 
the now well known law of Boole, as follows: 

‘¢« Axioma I. Si idem secum ipso sumatur, nihil constituitur 
novum, seu A+, A=A.’’’ Now, no one knows better than 
Prof. Jevons that the way in which Boole entirely avoids 
this sort of addition, with its accompanying ‘* Law of Unity,’’ 
is one of the marked peculiarities of his system. 

However much this kind of addition seems called for by 
logical simplicity, by the principle of correspondence, by the 
balance of multiplication and addition, vet, besides not agree- 
ing with Boole’s arithmetical analogy, it has the 
of not being an invertible operation. 

Says Boole, page 33: ‘* But the very idea of an operation 
effecting some positive change seems to suggest to us the idea 
of an opposite or negative operation, having the effect of un- 
doing what the former one has done. Thus, we cannot con- 
ceive it possible to collect parts into a whole, and not conceive 
it also possible to separate a part from a whole.’ It is very 
true that in treating certain subjects — as, for example mathe- 
matics — great advantage arises from the fact that you are able 
to use invertible addition and multiplication, your subtraction 
and division being determinative. 

But in this case, though if b +, x = a, then x = a—hb, yet 
is x not completely determinate. It may vary from a to a 
with 6 taken away. The noting of this peculiar fact led Prof. 
Jevons, in 1864, in his ** Pure Logic,’”’ to say, page 80: ** But 
addition and subtraction do not exist, and do not give true re- 
sults, in a system of pure logic, free from the condition of 
number. For instance, take the logical proposition A +, B+, 
C=A+4+,D+,E meaning what is either A or B or C is 
either A or D or E, and vice versd. In these circumstances, 
the action of subtraction does not apply. It is not necessarily 
true that, if from same (equal) things we take same (equal ) 
things the remainders are same (equal). It is not allowable for 
us to subtract the same thing (A) from both sides of the above 


grave defect 
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proposition, and thence infer B+, C=D+,E. This is not 
true if, for instance, each of B and C is the same as E, and 
D is the same as A, which has been taken away.”’ 

This last sentence is very true, but it does not prove his state- 
ment, much less does it warrant his saying, as he does, on the 
next page, ‘* The axioms of addition and subtraction,’’ etc., 
for you may always logically add as many terms as you choose 
to both sides with perfect safety. He has also failed to notice 
that by parity of reasoning he must sweep away logical divis- 
ion, which corresponds to Abstraction, but which he calls 
‘¢ Separation,’’ devoting to it chapter V. For, denoting log- 
ical division by (;), if bx =a, thenx=a;b. But it will 
be observed that x is not fully determined by this condition. 
It will vary from a to a+ 6, and will be uninterpretable if a 
is not wholly contained under 6. This only shows that logical 
multiplication is not invertible ; and though Boole was able to 
make addition invertible and arithmetical by convening that 
the sign + should only appear between terms mutually ex- 
clusive, yet even he failed in regard to logical division, and 
bolstering himself by what I have shown in a previous paper 
to be an erroneous analogy, he left his system straddling the 
fence, having one of the fundamental operations (+) invert- 
ible and the other (xX) not. He says, page 36: ‘* Hence it can- 
not be inferred from the equation zx = zy that the equation 
x=yis also true. In other words, the axiom of the alge- 
braists that both sides of an equation may be divided by the 
same quantity has no formal equivalent here.’’ In the article 
on ** Boole’s Logical Method,’’ I showed how this follows 
necessarily from the peculiar sliding sort of multiplication 
found in logic, where if one factor is wholly or in part identi- 
cal with another, we have an analogy to the fact that superim- 
posing mathematical planes does not increase the thickness, or 
the one may slide wholly or partly into the other and leave no 
trace. 

I there gave an example, using purposely terms whereof one 
‘¢rational’’ is part of the meaning of another ‘‘ man.’’ 

Let us now add the consideration of an example where this 
is not the case. 
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Suppose x, y, and z to be none of them included in each 
other, and that zx = zy, which interpret, stratified rocks = 
rocks deposited from water. 

We cannot divide out the common term leaving stratified 
things = things deposited from water, because the proposi- 
tion, in the positive information which it gives about zx and 
zy, conveys nothing about the relation of xz to yz. 

If we could only legitimately conclude zx = zy, then we 
might safely divide and say x=y. 

An eminent author wrote me as his opinion that the propo- 
sition gave no information ‘about xz or yz (unstratified 
rocks, or rocks not deposited from water).’’ This was prob- 
ably only a momentary slip, but it leads me to call attention 


to the fact that the proposition does tell us xz = yz, 7. e., 
unstratified rocks = rocks not deposited from water ; but this 
is of no help to us in rendering division possible. 

We certainly can not in any off-hand way, or without the 
introduction of absurd terms similar to the imaginary in com- 
mon algebra, make our logical multiplication throughout 


simply invertible. 

But if we could exchange +, and * for two invertible pro- 
cesses, and thus avoid the incongruity of Boole’s system, 
would we not, after all, still be sacrificing logical simplicity in 
the real analysis and analogies of the subject to desired ease 
of a working calculus? 

Inverse operations are defined from the direct. A logical 
quotient, then, is the solution of the equation xb =a. . . (1) 
in respect tox. This we have already denoted by x = a; 
b... (2), and noted that the solution is indefinite. 

But it is very remarkable that in this expression, independ- 
ently of the value of x, the classes a and 6 cannot be taken 
arbitrarily ; for the equation bx =a involves an independent 
relation between the classes a and 6, namely, ab =o . . . (8) 
which we may obtain by eliminating x, without regard to its 
value. We see from this that division in logic is by no means 
an unrestrictedly practicable operation, and to fully replace 
(1), we must have not only (2), but also (3). 

This equation (3) is the necessary condition assumed before 
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we can talk of the logical quotient of a by &. a;b has no 
sense unless this requirement is fulfilled. Whenever we speak 
of a quotient we assume this. 

Now, for the value of x =a;b, we have 

a3;b = (a+, b) (v+, b), or 
=a, vb, or 
= ab +, vab. 

Where v is an arbitrary, an indefinite class. o;0 =v. 

By the use of this v the above equations for a; b contain all 
the particular solutions which arise when the real value of x 
is more definitely fixed or known. 

Two cases are especially worthy of notice: the widest where 
v = 1 (the universe), and the narrowest where v = o. 

In the latter case the quotient is seen to be coincident with 
the dividend, a. In the former, the maximum case, a:b = 


a+b. If here we take 10, we have 0o:b=b=1—b. 


Here the condition ab = 0 becomes « mere identity, and may 
be neglected, showing that this operation may always be per- 
formed. In general, for any product xy, it is immediately 
allowable if x-+, y= 1. So if a=b.-.a:b=1. 

To continue on deriving division formule in this remarkable 
algebra is an exercise highly suggestive and interesting, but in 
reality in the above special case, 0: b= 1—b, we have all 
that is necessary for a solution of the logical problem. 

It amounts simply to the old familiar operation of forming 
the negative of a term, and together with +-, and ¥ gives in 
the simplest possible way all the deductive powers attained by 
Boole’s complicated and ill-balanced, yet wonderful, calculus. 

Moreover, in reference to these operations, the existence of 
a perfect duality enables the whole matter, like modern 
geometry, to be exhibited in pairs of corresponding theorems : 

‘. 0., 3. Me, Fr. a+, a=. 
IT. a(b+,c¢) =ab-+,ac. Il’. a+, be = (a+, b) (a+, e). 

As a final recommendation, uninterpretable steps are thus 
entirely obviated, each step being susceptible of simple state- 
ment in the ordinary language of logic. 

This rounded system, expanded so as to be easily under- 
stood by beginners, will be called Dual Logic. 





